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THE In 1895, Wilhelm Roentgen was experimenting with 
electric currents in a vacuum tube. Suddenly, 
strange things began to happen to photographic 
plates nearby. Although carefully wrapped, the 
plates turned black—as if exposed to sunlight! 
Searching for the cause, Roentgen found that mys- 
terious rays came from the vacuum tube—rays 
that passed right through many solid objects! For 
example, he could actually see the bones of his 
hand, when viewed through a fluorescent screen. 
Because these strange rays were unknown to 
science, Roentgen called them X-rays. 


MIRACLE OF 


It was found, too, that the miracle of X-rays 
helped cure many diseases—by destroying 
harmful tissues and helping the growth of 
healthy tissue. 


A short time after Roentgen’s amazing vale 
- discovery, X-rays were used in America Wp 
to locate a bullet in a man’s leg. = 4 


X-ray photographs made it possible to ex- 
amine an injury very clearly. Pictures, taken 
at different times, could be compared—to 
study the progress of treatment. 


X-ray devices are also help- 
ing to win the war. Big X- 
ray machines, like this West- 
inghouse unit, look through 
metal parts and detect flaws. 
Lead-lined hoods protect 
workers from dangerous X- 


X-rays came to be used in other ways—such as detecting pearls in 
oysters, examining the contents of parcel-post packages, telling real 


ewels from imitations. 
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Another Westinghouse X-ray development is the “Bi-plane 
Marker.” This shows both the location and depth of a shell frag- 
ment, making it possible for the doctor to remove it quickly— 


As many as 2000 school children can now be examined in a day for signs of tuberculosis. 
This is made possible by a new Westinghouse X-ray machine, equipped with a 35 mm 
candid camera. As a result, children run less chance of suffering from chest diseases and 


right behind the fighting front. may live longer, healthier lives. 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC ...TED MALONE— Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network 


FREE REPRINTS FOR TEACHERS ... This “MIRACLE OF X-RAYS” pic- 
ture story provides excellent material for classroom teaching. In ordering reprints 
(without advertising signature), please ask for Picture Story 1-25. State quantity 
desired and enclose 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. Write: School Service, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE Never be 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


SEE COUPON IN THE COUPON SECTION, PAGE 59 
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Fee COPIES TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


This Beautiful Edition of Two Immortal English Novels 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS JANE EYRE 


by Emily Bronte by Charlotte Bronte 


With 37 Wood-Engravings 
by FRITZ EICHENBERG 


MANY BENEFITS—ONE OBLIGATION: Over 600,000 book-reading 
families now belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club, They do so 
in order to keep themselves from missing the important new books 
they are really interested in. 


As a Club member, you receive an advance publication report 
about the judges’ choice—and also reports about all other important 
coming books. If you decide you want the book-of-the-month, you 
let it come. If not (on a blank always provided) you can specify 
some other book you want or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 


Last year the retail value of free books given to Club members 
was over $8,000,000—given, not sold! These book-dividends could 
be distributed free because so many subscribers ordinarily want 
the book-of-the-month that an enormous edition can be printed. 
The saving on this quantity-production enables the Club to buy 
the right to print other fine library volumes. These are then manu- 
factured and distributed free among subscribers—one for every two 
books-of-the-month purchased. 

You pay no yearly fee as a member. Your one obligation is that 

you must buy no fewer than four books-of-the month in any twelve- 

we TWO SEPARATE nonth period. Your subscription to the Book-of-the-Month Club 

VOLUMES + BOXED is not for one year, but as long as you decide; you can end it at 

‘ any time after taking four books-of-the-month. You pay for the 

Retail Price #528 books as you get them—the regular retail price (frequently less) 

plus a small charge to cover postage and other mailing expenses. 
(Prices are slightly higher in Canada.) 


YOU CAN BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH ANY ONE OF THESE NATION-WIDE BEST-SELLERS 
All recent Bock-of-the-Month Clut selections! 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Piease enroll me as a member. I am to receive free 
copies of JANE EYRE and WUTHERING HEIGHTS, and for 
every two books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club I 
am to receive, free, the current book-dividend then being 
distributed. I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the- 
month from the Club each full year I am a member, and I 
may cancel my subscription any time after purchasing four 
such books from the Club. 


CLUNY BROWN 


BY MARGERY SHARP 


PASTORAL 
BY NEVIL SHUTE Name 
ease oy 
BRAVE MEN (doukle selection) THE TIME FOR 
Address 
BY ERNIE PYLE COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS DECISION 
$3.00 $3.00 BY SUMNER WELLES City a" 
$2.75 
“This book for thousands and thou Says Christopher Morley, ‘““Y ill Begin My Subscription With 
“You wi 
ands of us, who have sons or lose your = to Cluny Brown,” The former Assistant Secretary of (cheese ene of the eslections shown at the left) 
} sons in this war, will be the gaunt English parlor-maid who State’s sweeping analysis of the role 
sy source book of what happened has no conception of the things that America must now take in world 
: them, as they saw it. This is Aren't Done. And Henry Seidel affairs. Only a handful of men in 
@ first-hand reporting which will Canby calls Pastoral ‘‘wholly charm- the world have had access to the 
» fee egualled by stories told ing, one of the freshest and most information on which this book is 
ards."—Henry Seidel Canby natural love affairs in recent fiction."” based. 
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Notice how quickly pupils grasp the correct 
method of tooth brushing and gum massage 
with the aid of life-like teeth model. 


OIN WITH the thousands of teachers who are so 
enthusiastic about Ipana’s specially planned pro- 
gtam on dental health. Put to work in your class- 
toom the larger-than-life-size set of teeth modeled 
in cardboard. 

This impressive, clearly marked model includes 
the names of all the teeth, and indicates average age 
at which permanent teeth appear. It also shows the 


correct angle at which to place the tooth brush for 
cleaning teeth and massaging gums. 

Many teachers tell us how much youngsters enjoy 
taking turns demonstrating with the teeth model— 
and how much it helps in promoting dental health. 


. Pupils work hard to earn Dental 


Certificate included in 5-Way Plan 
Another incentive to better care of teeth and gums is 


Ipana’s Dental Health Certificate. For thousands of 
boys and girls this attractive, full-color Award is a 


The “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart in full color, 
hygiene record sheets, and a teacher's outline for a 
successful dental health program, complete this spe- 
cial 5-Way Plan. Send today for these free valuable 
aids to furthering health-on-the-home-front. 


R E Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 

for a successful Dental Health Pro- 
gram for classroom use, including amazing new card- 
board model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use 
coupon at the right. 


1. Tooth brushing model — 
larger-than-life-size cardboard 
model of a set of teeth. For 
dental care demonstrations. 


2. Four-colored Dental 
Health Certificates for 


awarding to your pupils. 


goal well worth working for. Ipa na and Massage 
| Educational Dept. NI-25, Bristol-Myers Company, 
| 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
| IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 

| __ Please send me this Plan which includes: 
l (0 Wall Chart 0 Dental Certificates 
CJ New Model of Teeth 0 New Teacher’s Folder 
| CF Class Hygiene Records 
NAME 

3. Colored wall chart entitled, “Why Do ~ 

NAME OF SCHOOL 

4. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds rec- | SCHOOL ADDRESS___ 

ords for 25 children). | 

5. Teacher's Folder, “Build a Successful Pro- 

gram on Dental Health.” | GRADE TAUGHT CLASS ENROLLMENT____. 
| 
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Picture 
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UTHEASTASIA AN 


A new member of the picture map series. 
Paper snitable for coloring, accompanied 
by a sheet of cut-outs and explanatory 
text. Size 50 x 38 inches. Only 50c each. 


ey 

Hg 
| 
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Southeast Asia Wall Map 


Four colors — Size 341%4 x 22% 


Only 25c¢ each. 


: 


INDIANS OF THE U.S.A. 


A decorative wall map in seven Mail in this coupon and 90c and receive al 


colors as illustrated above. 


three maps. Full value $1.00. 


Southeast Asia a ap 
Only 25¢ each. | Map. Indians of the U. A. 25e 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS, Dept. |, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Copyright 1904, by B.A. Perry 


fellow, Lowell and Dickens. 
men, their homes, etc. size 54% x 8, for 60 cents. 


64-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations 
in it, for 15 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, Malden, Mass. 


‘The Perr Pictures 
FOR USE IN SCHOOL AND HOME 


Edward Howard Griggs, author and lecturer, says: “You 
are doing a great educational work with the Perry Pictures. 
In all my lecture work across the country, I take every op- 
portunity to recommend the Perry Pictures to my students”. 
ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 3%. TWO CENT SIZE, 5% x 8. 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10 x 12, for 60 cents’ worth 
or more of any of these three sizes. 
For FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS of Washington, Lincoln, Long- 
A set of 30 pictures of these 


FOR SCHOOLS 
Easily Staged. 
Few Costumes: 


PLAY 


Patriotic, Holiday, all occasions. 
Described in beautiful FREE 
catalog. Have it in your desk 
for reference. Write for it today. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. N, 59 E. Yan Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITIN 


ADDRESS A1.G.A. INC.. JOPLIN, MO 
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TO USE 
|THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


j 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Page CHILDREN enjoy valentines. 
32 When working on things they 
are fond of, they are more likely to 
originate designs. Children who are 
not so creative will enjoy cutting 
flowers from old birthday cards and 
seed catalogues and pasting them on 
the valentines. 


Pese NO SUBJECT for modeling 
33 arouses more interest than these 
prehistoric animals. The original in- 
centive may come from the science 
class, but when pupils’ imaginations 
are stimulated, they may try illus- 
trating “animals that live on Mars.” 
Then the activity moves into the 
realm of the creative arts. 

One of our boys, who was working 
on a monster, consulted other children 
as to details. “What color will make 
it look most awful?” he asked. 

“Put some green on it, an ugly 
green,” said one. 

“Give it some terrible horns,” said 
another. 

Further discussion, on contrasting 
colors, led to the choice of the right 
shade of gray for a rock where the 
monster was to be placed. 

Friendly give-and-take of ideas is 
good for children. Ability to evalu- 
ate is developed and this is important 
in an art class or in any other class, 
When children evaluate, they think. 
Too often, art and shopwork are all 


hand and no head. 


Pages TEMPERA paint, which was 
34°35 used in the flag pictures, is a 
popular medium for young children 
because the results are more showy 
than those obtained with water col- 
ors. Then, too, if a child makes a 
mistake he can put on another layer 
of paint. These pictures resulted 
from planning and from learning 
what will happen when colors, wet 
or dry, are put next to one another. 

The children in our school like to 
experiment with different kinds of 
paint and paper. If they need a larg- 
er sheet, they paste together two 
small sheets. The resulting overlap 
is not noticeable. Use of color in both 
paper and paint offers a double oppor- 
tunity for experimentation. 

Another advantage of tempera 
paint and the large brushes used with 
it is that they permit freedom of 
movement and encourage rhythm. 
They are valuable in counterbalanc- 
ing the more precise work on aca- 
demic class papers. For posters, stage 
scenery, and murals, use tempera 
paint on heavy wrapping paper. 

If the paint is the consistency of 
cream, a brush will move smoothly 
over the paper. The mixing of col- 
ors should be done at the sink except 
in the case of upper-grade children. 
They may put a dab of paint on 
waste paper and mix other paint with 
it, much as an artist does, taking 

(Continued on page 6) 


IN SPELLING 


Grades Il thru Vill 
Study these outstanding features of 
this postwar spelling program ready 
for your use today. 


Vocabulary: Checked against all au. | 


thoritative research to insure the 
greatest social utility and the right 


grade placement. Rechecked agains: | 


teacher experience. 


Method: Emphasizes multiple sensory 
approach. The use, meaning, and 


pronunciation of the words is made | 


to reenforce learning how to spell 
them. 


Readiness: The child is prepared for 


each step in his learning, within | 


the grade and from grade to grade. 


Maintenance: Ample provision for re. 
view, within the grade and from 
grade to grade. 


Dictionary Training: By gradual steps, | 


carefully graded to the level of 


learning, the use of the dictionary | 


is really taught. Dictionary Helps 


are placed on the pages with the | 
lessons in the intermediate grades. | 


Uncrowded pages, purposeful illus. | 
trations, easily read type. Variety | 


within a pattern is a feature of these 


books. The child will not be bored | 


because of the monotonous repeti- 
om of the-same approach day after 
ay. 


SPELLING GOALS 


In these hard-bound books we pre. | 


sent the same successful spelling 
program as in the workbook edi- 
tion of Goals In Spelling. 


Write for further information 


Essential Books For 
Every Successful 
Reading Program 


PRACTICE READERS 


Books I, I, Il, iV 

Grades IV to Vill 
These outstanding books teach all 
the comprehension skills; measure 
progress in learning each skill. The 
lessons are standardized as to 
length and difficulty. Content has 


high interest value. Books praised | 
by teachers throughout the nation. | 


It will pay you to investigate. 
List 36¢ each 


Sample lessons sent free - write today 


PHONIC WORKBOOKS 


Eye and Ear Fun Series 
For Grades | to IV 


Here are vocabulary building books | 


which are nationally known an 


used. Acclaimed by thousands of 
teachers. If you have slow readers, 
EYE AND EAR FUN will solve | 


your problem. If you wish to a 
celerate reading progress, the us¢ 
of EYE AND EAR FUN will make 
progress more rapid. 


Write for examination copies. 


WEBSTER 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


OF SO THE SOUTHWEST BACIFI rq 
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Quality for Certified Grapho- Analrs ~y 
; fession. ..Graduates in employment and 

> credit fields, police departments, courts, =:::.."**S 

andin private practiceas Personal Prob- 


the Plains Indian 


Hunted Buffalo 


HERD of grazing buffalo moved like the 
A shadow of a cloud across the sunny plains. 
Suddenly the bulls, sniffing a human scent, backed 
restlessly and pawed the earth. Through the grass 
the stealthy figure of an Indian could be seen, 
hugging the ground as he crept toward the herd. 


As he neared them he rose to his toes, twirling 
wildly. A buffalo hide, which he wore across his 
shoulders, whipped out in a leather whorl, its legs 
and hoofs beating a crazy rhythm in the air. Then 
he dropped down on all fours again, and the herd 
warily watched him crawl close by. 


When he was sure their curiosity had been aroused, 
the Indian wheeled and began edging back toward 
camp. A few bulls followed, the herd moving after 
them. Then the man rose and ran. And the herd, 
thundering behind, dashed blindly between V- 
shaped walls of brush and stone leading to a cliff. 


Suddenly with a lithe twist of his body, the Indian 
jumped a wall to safety, while the herd plunged 
on to the edge of the cliff. Alarmed, the bulls drew 
back. But it was too late now to stop, and the ani- 
mals stampeded until hundreds of them lay broken 
on the rocks below. . 


In this way, for centuries, the Indians had been 
trapping buffalo. Their tribal life depended on 
these roaming herds. From them they made the 
jerked meat and pemmican that formed the staple 
item in their year-round diet. If the hunting was 
, bad, if crops failed, if the tribe moved, if the war- 
path called, the plains Indian could live so long 
as he had jerked meat and pemmican. For both of 
these were nourishing, highly concentrated foods 


(This is the fifth in a series of advertisements on the history of food preservation) 


the Indian could store for a long time, or take with 
him on the trail. 


Jerked meat was made by drying sheets of buffalo 
flesh on willow frames under the bright prairie sun 
until it shrank into thin, extremely biittle strips. 
And pemmican, which played the same role as 
army rations do today, was jerked meat, re-dried 
over glowing coals, then beaten until it crumbled 
finely. When melted tallow was poured on and the 
mixture packed in leather bags, it would keep 
almost indefinitely. With these concentrated rations 
stored away, the tribe could live throughout the 
long, white winter hunger. Without them they 
faced almost sure starvation. 


Though it is no longer necessary to hunt and dry a 
year's supply of food this way, we too, are depend- 
ent on a backlog of preserved foods. But today, 
fortunately, food manufacturers such as H. J. Heinz 
Company devote all their skill and science to pro- 
viding a year-round food reserve. With 57 Varieties 
of canned and packaged goods in markets and on 
pantry shelves, our generation enjoys an abundance 
of fine foods, kept at their prime, by the most 
reliable methods of preservation man has ever 
known. 


To help you teach the history of the American Indian send for FREE 
classroom copies of: 


THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-2, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Number of copies needed 


Name 


Street 


City Zone State 
(This offer good only in the U. S. A.) 
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> HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 


ce IN THIS ISSUE 
Bie (Continued from page 4) 
... the fountain 

4 pen with the point for the hand- 


writing system you teach | 
In Esterbrook’s33-numbered point styles, there’s 
“aa a Renew-Point precisely patterned for the hand- , 
writing system you teach. Only Esterbrook 
gives you this wide range of precision points 
—each fone easily renewable by the user. 
The complete pen is priced economically 
to make it the ideal pen for school use. 


FEW AVAILABLE NOW 
We are proud of the demand for our pens from 
the Army and Navy. These needs must be filled 
before civilian orders. For this reason the 
supply of Esterbrook Pens in the hands of 
pai ad is limited to a small percent 


SUMMER 


care not to waste the paint. Using 
this medium, children approach very 
near to the oil painting of the adult 
~| | artist, expressing their own ideas in 
their own style. 


4 


Page SUCH suggestions as these will 

lead .pupils to think of other 
things to make for a valentine party. 
Little people made of hearts (on the 
order of those at the top of page 38) 
may be used for place cards. The 
centerpiece for the table presents an 
interesting problem. Heart-shaped 
cookies are good to serve. If you do 
not have a heart-shaped cooky cut- 
ter, lay a cardboard heart pattern on 
the dough and cut around it. 


> 


Rockie 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORAZ 
1945 SUMMER SESSION 


Eight Weeks 
June 29 to August 2; 


of the demand. 
The Esterbrook Pen Co. 
68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
The Brown Brothers, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
1555 f 
ff 2556 


This illustrated 36-page manual was 
published by Spencer in the interests 
of better instruction through visual 
teaching. It contains a wealth of 
specific suggestions for the use of the 
opaque projector and includes some 
teaching techniques printed here for 
the first time. 


The majority of summer schools 
conducting courses in visual education 
utilize this booklet as a text. 


NEW TEACHIN 


IT PRESENTS 
G TECHNIQUES 


More than 20,000 teachers interested 
in this subject have requested copies for 
their personal use. 


Write Dept. P36 today for your copy. 


Spe NCECF tens company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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Page CLAY modeling has a double 
37 value: it is relaxing and it 
tends to promote accuracy. In mod- 
eling subjects taken from history, one 
must know facts. To get results, 
close attention is necessary. Since ac- 
ademic subjects involve chiefly read- 
ing, discussing, and looking at objects 
and pictures, it is well to introduce 
manual activity whenever possible. 

Valuable experiences will be gained 
in modeling and carving objects that 
are associated with historically rich 
countries. In the first place, children 
understand history better if they (1) 
study the sculptural styles developed 
by different peoples and the reason 
why the ancients modeled or carved 
as they did; (2) discuss the artistic 
materials used by these peoples; and 
(3) learn about the size of carvings, 
their position on temples and tombs, 
and other details. ‘ 

In the second place, pupils gain in 
appreciation through exposure to 
what is beautiful. When they try to 
reproduce a style they realize how 
much effort went into ancient art. 
Moreover, they will find new interest 
in objects now being uncovered in 
Mexico and elsewhere, and will learn 
that what matters is not antiquity 
or newness but good design. 

All this study, of course, should 
help children work out their own 
problems. Modeling plaques like those 
of Persia, Egypt, and Assyria provides 
decorative experience useful even in 
doing a clay portrait of a pet Scottie. 


Page LOOKING at this page, some 

children will decide to make 
valentine figures from candy hearts 
instead of from paper. Girls will en- 
joy drawing ladies with heart-shaped, 
flower-trimmed hats and dresses 
made with heart patterns. 

The spatterwork will appeal be- 
cause of its novelty. Other patterns 
might be created of flowers formed 
from three or four hearts, bringing 
together either the points or the tops. 
Leaves also may be heart-shaped. 

In making valentines, and in all 
other work, creative results are to 
be sought. The sympathetic teacher 
who praises each sign of original ef- 
fort will get such results, while the 
teacher who looks only for what is 
neat and smoothly finished will get 
little or nothing creative. 


Graduate and undergraduate cours 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Bus 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Edug 
tion, English, Geography and Geolg 
History, Home Economics, Journ 
ism, Latin, Law, Mathematics, Mode 
Languages, Music, Nursing, Phg 
macy, Philosophy, Physical Educatigg 
Physics, Political Science, Psycholg 
and Sociology. 

Emphasis on education for and in 
postwar period. 

Special features include Instity 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Ong, 
Recitals, and Concerts. 
The University is located in the f 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. Hikip 
and_ picnics in the nearby mountaip 
and mountain streams and canya@ 
can be enjoyed without the use of 
automobile. 


UNIVERSITY 


I, 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of the Summer Session (Dept.T) 
Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


Name 
St. and No. 
City and State 


Send For 40-Page Book 
“YOUR CHILD S TEETE 


Shows how to m 

Teeth’’ fascinating 
time. Full of teaching matey 
Send i 


will send FREE catalog of @ 
health material listing boot 
pamphiets, posters, plays, 
stories, graded 


reading and 

ing seatwork. 

American. Dental Assoc 

Dept. B-2, 212 E. Superior 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


onal College of 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and 
eare centers. Children’s demonstration school and 0 
vation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North 5 
nearlake. Beginning classes as well as specially desi¢ 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer 
June 15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for c@ 


National College of Education, 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 5148, EVANSTON, 


High School Coursé 


Many Finish in 2 Yee 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent © 
dent school work —prepares for entrance to col! Standard 


jects 
templeted. Single subjects Pree on 


American School, Dept. H223, Drexel at S8th. C 


F YOUR CHOICE OF AN # 
OR ACTIVITY PROJE 


To introduce TEACHER-PLANS, monthly art and s¢t! 
service for busy teachers, we will send you absolute'¥ 
your choice of either a Beautiful Blackboard Bo 
Wonderful Window Picture or a Clever Health Act! 
All 3 projects for 10e. Offer good as long as project 
Ann Marie, Dept. 2020, 5932 |.ewburg, Chicago 3!,! 


FREE Catalog 


Class pine, chib pins, rings and emblems. Fines 
\\ quality. Reasonable prices from 55¢ up. Write 
today. Dept. 1, Metal Arts Co., Rochester 54.1. 
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You owe it to yourself to find out how 
teachers everywhere are escaping from 
out-of-class lesson copying and marking 
... finding extra leisure hours for fun and 
relaxation ... with the aid of Ditto Work- 
books! 

Thousands of teachers are using Ditto 
Workbooks to increase classroom effi- 
ciency by stimulating pupil interest .. . 
and to relieve their own teaching burdens. 

You'll be amazed too at the many other , 
things that Ditto duplicators will do to make your school 
run smoothly and make education more interesting for 
pupils as well as teachers. 

Today, as always, genuine Ditto materials are available 
for keeping previously sold gelatin and liquid type machines 
operating at Ditto’s top efficiency. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


FREE tessons 


NOW! Send today—for 
Ditto’s new catalog of modern 
educating practice and test 
materials to use in your classes. 
Simply fill in and mail the 
handy coupon below. Do it 
right now, and make this very 
hour the turning point in your 
career! 


DITTO, Inc., 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 

( } Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” 

( ) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 


‘ 
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QUICK CASH 
Wher NEEDED MOST! 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 


“TEACHERS | 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
YOUR 


COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS summer: 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa's low lawful 


rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, % 
no red tape, 48 hour service.’ LICENSED BY AND 


If you need cash now, or willneed BOWDED TO.THE 
it soon, write today for Mutual's oF /OWA. 
oT 


courteous, confidential “Borrow 

By Mail" plan for teachers. It will {ii Candaasy 
be mailed in a plain envelope. NO 
cost. NO obligation. NO represen- 
tative will call. Use coupon below 
or drop a card or letter to— 


{MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 105 


: DEPT. 105C SIOUX CITY 2, OWA; 
. Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me § 
« by MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for § 
Teachers. 

WAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY. STATE 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY 


FOUR 18x28-Inch POSTER MAPS 


to Build Up 

Map No. 4 shows states and countries, their cap- 
itals, the largest and most important cities, chief 
railroad centers, airports, and shipping centers. 
No. 2 mountain ranges, voleanoes, rivers, lakes, 
forests, and plateaus, 
No. 3 chief industries, 
No. & important crops. Set @0c, postpaid 
OTHER POSTER MAPS SHOWING RELA- 
TIVE FEATURES. UNITED STATES—-MEX 
ALASKA, GREEN 
LAND AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND Net 
of 4, each 60c, postpaid. 

Send for FREE new catalog 


with over 3,000 teaching aids 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


BECOME A CADET NURSE 
Approved by U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
of U.S. Public Health Service 
3 yre., fully accredited; high school graduates (18-50), fi- 
nancial aid, no tuition. Write DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
EDUCATION, American Hospital School of Nursing, 
256 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Ilinois 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 


be typed or written in ink. Be sure to ~ 


sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


A fourth-grade boy received a val- 
entine-party invitation with R.S.V.P. 
in the corner. As he read it, he ap- 
peared to be much troubled, but no 
one knew why until suddenly he 
shouted, “Now I have it! I know 
what R.S.V.P. means—Reserved Seat 
at Valentine Party!” 

ANNA Ivory 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


A teacher, when giving a lesson on 
states and their capitals, asked for the 
capital of Kentucky. 

Pat answered, “Hamburg.” 

When told it was Frankfort, he 
said, “Well, anyway, I knew it was 
some kind of meat.” 

SisTER M. THEODORE 
Washburn, Wisconsin 


When our butcher asked Teddy to 
take his dog out of the store, Teddy 
remarked, “Pal won't touch any of 
the meat, Mr. Harrison. He’s a po- 
lice dog.” 
HuGHes 
Buffalo, New York 


One of my pupils who had gone 
home for his noon meal came back to 
school before I had finished my lunch, 
and I asked, “Did you take time to 
chew your food?” 

He replied promptly, “I didn’t 
have to. I had soup.” 

Peart J. Lee 
Carbury, North Dakota 


The first time Jane went to the 
barber shop to get a haircut she was 
astonished to have the barber put an 
apron around her neck. Finally she 
said, “I’m not ready for dessert but 
I'll take chocolate ice cream if you 
have it.” 

Cora MARTIN 
Maryville, Tennessee 
\ 

Benny, aged four, often went to 
his father’s clothing store at closing 
time, to walk home with him. Each 
night they passed a church where a 
series of services was being held, and 
Benny learned that this was God's 
house. One day when the church 
was dark and the doors were closed, 
Benny commented, “Daddy, God 
closed his store up early tonight.” 

SUNSHINE WILKERSON 
Henderson, Texas 


CHERS, PROGRAM DIRECTORS 


For Easter programs and services. 
Order today! Prices postpard. 
PROGRAM BUILDER No. 1. New! 118 selec- 
tions for speaking and singing. 66 pp. — classified 
y age. cach: $3 60 Dozeo. 
EASTER. Jost poblished. Exercises and 
songs for chiidren’s service. 1Gc each $1.00 Dozen. 


cu vict New cantata 
voices, Beautifal, simple. 20c each: $2.00 Dusen. 
Other Easter pubdlwcations avaiable. 


LILLENAS PUBLISHING CO. 
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The New English Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard Patricia 
if Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia rother, | 
series that Dr. Matilda Bailey — 
English Teacher, Upper Darby o be a 
really teaches Senior High School, Pa. hought I 
GRAMMAR Dr. William Dodge Lewis 
The for 
about 
Complete. Elementary Program 
iod, small 
@ In answer to a widespread demand, this new * ae 
English series emphasizes grammar, usage, oral ble was a 
and written composition, punctuation, and vay ‘Mrs. 
capitalization, with an abundance of drill ma- _— 
terial. Each phase is graded carefully, and de- 
veloped, maintained, reviewed, and __ tested 
thoroughly. Rules are boxed for ease in learn- ha 3 
rit 1s U 
ing. Vocabulary development is stressed and king at 
provision is made for the varying abilities of Bhat bear : 
children. Written in an effective, lively style, age 
these books touch intimately the children’s ex- al ed 
periences. Printed in colorful I/lustratone. once | 
“Yes, of 
Textbooks, Workbooks, Tests, Manuals § 
e to see 
merican O OMpany 
rhite hens 
EASY TO Mother: 
25 $1.00 LEARN TO W R IT hat, Jane: 
| The Magazine Institute, a private school owned, of J 
| On Genuine Moentone. Nationally Known, ated. and staffed by successful —— a jane: 
| Superior Quality. | Perfect copies, appli- | which makes it easy for beginners. to get 
j cation size 2'2 x 3°¢ guaranteed. a Send in this rich field. You work in spare time at hom *k 
; good photo or snapshot of applicant’s head | yoy may concentrate on either fiction or non-fet acK OSes. 
| and shoulders only; no proofs. Same day} Send TODAY for the free catalog describing ‘ 
service. Established, 159s. Magazine Institute method. No obligation 
| MOEN PHOTO SERVICE |THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, 
868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 
- BE PREPARED FOR Marjorie 
g a stor 
Im Holel Hostess | 
THIS HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
NOwW-and happier PROTECTS YOU AN’ 
than Ive ever been “Oh, Ia 
Patricia O’Connor, School hd I know 


Teacher, Secures Position as 


“Words just can’t tell how glad 
I am that I enrolled for Lewis 
training a few months ago. 
Teaching is a most difficult task. 
The hours are long, the work 
hard and the income most un- 
certain. Soon after graduating 
from the Lewis course, their 
Employment Bureau placed me 
as Social Director of a beautiful New York hotel. 
The work is enjoyable and I have a good, steady in- 
come. This is one business where employees are not 
dropped because they are over 40. I owe everything 
to Lewis training.” 


Hotels Call for Trained Men and Women 


You can qualify for a thrilling, well-paid career or 
for a vacation position in a luxurious summer resort 
hotel, club or camp, as you choose. Fascinating posi- 
tions and a sound, substantial postwar future await 
trained men and women in the hotel, club and institu- 
tional field. Thousands of our graduates making good 
aS managers, assistant managers, stewards, executive 
housekeepers, hostesses and in 55 other types of well- 
paid positions, living often included. Train at home, 
in spare time. Previous experience proved unneces- 
sary. FREE book describes this fascinating field, and 
explains how you are tegistered FREE of extra cost, in 
the Lewis National Placement Service. Mail cou- 
pon NOW! 


“OPPORTUNITY COUPON 
C. LEWIS, President 
YEAR 


| Lewis Hote! Training Schoo! 
Sta. DB-9063, Washington 7, D.C, 
Send me Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity,” 1 
without obligation. I wish to know how to qualify 


| for a well-paid position, at home in leisure time. l 


City. 


Social Director, Though In- | 
experienced in Hotel Work | 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDE is day wa 


Hospital Expenses paid, upte . . . $540,00Bnished, on 

(beginning with the first day) Rees 
FOR ACCIDENT 
Doctor Expense paid, up te . . . . $135.00pVe him fe 


Loss of Wages reimbursed, upto. . . $300.00 

Loss of Life by Accident . . . . - $1000,00)) 

WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS | 

Childbirth Expense paid, upto . . $60.00}! th 
e 


@ It's easy to run into debt when sickness 
accident hit. Under the Family Mutual Piss, acher sai c 
you'll be able to pay your hospital bills. And ia 
case of accident, your doctor expenses, and Sol) some f 
be reimbursed for loss of time from work. You ll 
ean enter any hospital in the United States | of the 
Canada. In the hospital you may have the care ith h s 
of your family doctor. Simply present your Fam P} their 
ily Mutual card at the time of admittance. n askec 
Benefits applying to children are 50% of thos 
paid adults. Rul repliec 
MAIL COUPON TODAY ttt y free ha: 


FAMILY MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO 


Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, comp!etem 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization P 


edd 

ADDRESS. 
crry. STATE Write for Sam 
Engraving 


~ 
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Little Peter began to eat off the 
cust on a Slice of bread and butter. 
jis mother, noticing, said, “Eat your 
bread, Peter.” 

He replied, “I will, Mother, but 
--st I have to eat the peeling off.” 
PAULINE V. SUTHERLAND 

Jackson Heights, New York 


Patricia, aged six, holding her baby 
other, turned to her mother and 
emarked, “I think the baby is going 
» be all right now. At first I 
hought his head was loose.” 

RutTH 
Bethalto, Illinois 


The fourth grade had been study- 
ng about the Mississippi River. One 
N fhi.y in class, during the discussion pe- 
iod, small John looked very puzzled. 
W he teacher asked him what his trou- 
al Mle was and he replied, “I don’t see 
“Mrs. Sippi’ is called the Father 


bf Waters.” 


Lucy REED 
Adel, Iowa 
ed 


When four-year-old Harold went 
ith his uncle to the zoo, he asked, 
id king at a bear, “Uncle Bob, was 
of MBhat bear 2 baby once?” 
“Why, yes,” replied Uncle Bob. 
On the way home, they saw a po- 
** Beeman and Harold asked whether he 
ad once been a baby. 
“Yes, of course,” his uncle replied. 
Is “Boy,” exclaimed Harold, “I'd sure 
ke to see a baby policeman!” 
DONALD SIEBERT 
Olsburg, Kansas 


y Jane: Black hens are smarter than 
rhite hens, aren’t they, Mother? 
sem Mother: What makes you think 
hat, Jane? 
Le Jane: Well, black hens can lay 
shite eggs, but white hens can’t lay 
ack eggs. 
M. KuBALt 
Grandin, North Dakota 


Marjorie, a first-grader, while writ- 
ga story, startled her teacher by 
sking, “How do you spell Aell?” 
“Why do you need to know how to 
bell that word?” was the response. 
| “Oh, I am writing the word hello, 
nd I know it ends with 0.” 
CATHARINE K. YOUNG 
Baxter, 


| 
On February 12, a first-grade 
acher was telling her pupils about 
braham Lincoln, explaining that 
is day was his birthday. When she 
0.00Bnished, one little boy earnestly asked, 
Mrs. Rogers, what are you going to 
s.00fve him for a birthday present?” 
10.00 ETHEL Tate Moore 
10.00), Huntsville, Alabama 


$ 
00 
the first-grade art class, the 
acher said to the pupils, “You may 
some freehand drawing today.” 
hl of the pupils busied themselves 
rramfMith their drawings, except Paul. 
asked why he was not working, 
pul replied, “I don’t know which is 
y free hand.” 
Anna L. HUNZIKER 
Sully, Iowa 


Yo 


Invitations - Announcements 


edding 100 


100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
"Me for Samples Visiting Cards - - $1.00 


George Washington 


Father of his country 


Thomas Jefferson 


Declaration 
of Independence 


Paul Revere 
Midnight ride 


* Emblem is 
4 Feet High 


and includes 


*5 Historic 


Betsy Ross 
American Flags 
12 Interchangeable 
Pictures 


Get This 


» 
Francis Scott Key 
Star-Spangled Banner 


Beautiful, Inspiring 


EMBLEM VICTORY 


Without Cost to Your School! 


By our simple plan, without cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school like 
thousands of others all over the nation 
may have for permanent possession 
this large, beautiful and patriotic Em- 
blem of Victory, with its 12 splendid 
interchangeable pictures of Famous 
American Patriots and its 5 beautiful 
historic flags, each of a different de- 
sign, adopted at various dates in 
American history. 

Now, more than ever before, every 
school in America should hang on its 
walls this inspiring Emblem of Victory 
—emblematic of American opportu- 
nity, justice and freedom. 


Promotes Good Citizenship 

Every teacher will find in the pres- 
ence of this beautiful Emblem of 
Victory the inspiration for dozens of 
lessons in American citizenship. No 
child who learns to love and appreci- 
ate this Emblem of Victory will ever 
be anything but a true American citi- 
zen, and the teacher who brings this 
powerful influence for American Pa- 
triotism into 
his or her 
school deserves 
the thanks of 
the entire com- 
munity. In ad- 
dition to Old 
Glory, it  in- 
cludes the his- 
toric Betsy 
Ross Flag, the 


Spangled Ban-= 
ner and two 
American Ma- 
rine Flags—the 


Engraving Co., 1040 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


handsome American Yacht Ensign and 
the striking American Jack—flags 
never offered before in one collection; 
together with pictures of 12 Famous 
American Patriots whose lives inspire 
every boy and girl. : 


In Brilliant National Colors 
Read This Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Victory 
is 4-feet high and consists of hand- 
some wood shield in brilliant national 
colors, with rich gilt border and edges. 
Surmounting shield is the fighting 
American eagle, in relief, completely 
finished in gilt. The five beautiful 
historic flags with artistic spear- 
heads are arranged in semicircle pro- 
jecting from top of shield. To com- 
plete the artistic effect, there hangs 
from each side a brilliant red, white 
and blue girdle ending in a tassel. 

Special device behind shield permits you to 
remove in a moment's time, picture of President 
Roosevelt and display any one of eleven 
other American Patriots shown, all included 
with Emblem. These splendid pictures are ac- 
companied by biographical sketches, affording 
12 separate object lessons in American history 
and patriotism. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, 
with 138 beautiful and patriotic Plaq-ets, each 
picturing Old Glory in striking national colors 
against a rich background upon which is ar- 
tistically inscribed the famous “Pledge of Alle- 
giance.”” These durably finished Plaq-ets are 
6% inches high by 3% inches wide, a neat and 
desirable size for wall or desk. So remarkable 
and timely is the appeal of these Old Glory 
Plaq-ets that they are cuickly sold, at only 10c 
each, by the pupils with great enthusiasm to 
their parents and friends, who are not only 
glad to help the pupils, but proud to have these 
inspiring Plaq-ets to express their devotion to 
the Flag and all it symbolizes. 


EMBLEM DEPT., The Davis Bros. Co., 522 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 
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Gen. Eisenhower 
Heroic Allied 
Commander 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President of United 
State 


Gen. MacActhur 
Hero of Bataan 
and Corregider 


Gen. John Pershing 


Worid War | Hero 


What Teachers Say 


Many thanks for the beautiful 
Emblem of Victory we received 
for selling Old Glory Plaq-eta. 
I teach the first grade and the 
pupils received the Plaqg-e 
the evening. When they came 
to school next morning all Piaq 
ets were sold. 
MRS. M. McDONAUGH, 
Brier Hill, Pa. 


We could hardly wait for the ar- 
rival of the Embie whole 
community is very proud to pos- 
sess it, Plaq-eta were fast 
sellers and within 5 days after we 
received them they were al! sold. 
Everyone was pleased to have 

them displayed in their homes. 

MRS. C. L. HARRIS, 
O'Dennell, Texas. 


We are so pleased with the Em- 
biem. It certainly is a beautiful 
piece of work. Our children had 
very little trouble selling the 
Plaq-eta. in fact the people 


Adm. George Dewey 
Hero of Manila Bay 


it every teacher should 
have an Emblem for her achool ’ 


SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS “ie 
Bloomington, fi! Joba Paui Jones 
First great naval hero 


With these Plaq-ets, we supply descriptive ‘a 
ecards picturing the Emblem of Victory. This 
makes it easy for pupils to show exactly what 
the sale of these Plaqsets means to their school. 
be tell you just how to proceed for quick re- i, 
sults. 

When all the Plaq-ets have been sold, send the : 
proceeds to us and we will inamediately forward, 
all charges prepaid, the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem 
of Victory, consisting of 5 historic flags, eagle, 


shield, 12 Patriots’ pictures, etc., just as de- « 
scribed, including 64-page American Flag book ¢ 
for pupil selling the most Plaq-eta (2 books in i 


case of tie). 
The people in your community will become 
as interested in this commendable school enter- 
rise as the pupils and will gladly buy these 
utiful patriotic Plaq-ets; and you will be 
proud to have your pupils sell them. This is = 
being proved in communities all over the coun- : 
try. Never before has anything with so phe- 4 
nomenal appeal, so easy to handle, and so quick- a 
ly sold, been made available to school children. . 
If you are not entirely thrilled with these in- 
spiring Plaq-ets the minute you see them, noti- tr? 
fy us and we will send postage for their return. : 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—No Risk 


Tell your pupils today about this inspiring 
offer. They will all want this beautiful Emblem 
in their school. Don’t let them miss the thrill 
that has come to thousands of pupils all over 
the nation. SEND NO MONEY. Just fill ovt 
and mail us the coupon today and we will im- 
mediately send the Plaq-ets postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—Send No Money 


i EMBLEM DEPARTMENT, 522 Main St., 
The Davis Bros. Co., Greenfield, indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

1 Rush, postpaid, the Old Glory Plaq-ets 

1 described above, to be sold by my pupils 
at ten cents each, proceeds to be sent to 

{ you, for which our school receives beauti- - 

1 ful 4 ft. Emblem of Victory, including 12 
scri and 64-page American flag 

| for pupil selling most Plaq-ets (2 books 

{ in case of tie). All shipping charges pre- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. No finan- 

I cial risk to me. 


Post Office 
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SOME OF THE REASONS 


WHY THE 


iS BEST FOR 


»PRE-BAND 


e@ The Song Flute is the 
easiest of all musical 
pre-band instruments to 
master. It is easy to blow; 
built in key of C; plays 
chromatics easily; tone 
holes are in natural fin- 
er positions; fixed tun- 
g, uniform intonation; 
and its beautiful Flute- 
like tone is a thrill to 
every child. Everyone 
loves the Song Flute. 


Send for this 

EASY BOOK! 

This new pre-band book 

“Song Flute Beat Re- 

sponse Method”’ is your 

classroom guide to music 

literacy. Complete play- 

ingand teaching routine, 

solo and parts tunes. 
Price 25c. 377 


- 


Teachers! Send 10c with cou 
for courtesy copy of the 

Method, above. Please mention 
name of school, classes taught. 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC CO., INC. 
Dept. 270 


630 5. Ww. Ave, Ch 5, 
MAIL TODAY 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC CO., INC. Dept. 270 ¢ 
630 Se. Wabash Ave. Chicage Ss, 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for courtesy copy of the 

Song Flute Beat Response Method. 


Name 
Address 


State__ 
Please write additional information on margin 


PRIMARY 

NUMBER 
WORK 
BOOKS 


Five easy books in 
Primary Arithmetic 
These clever exer- 
cises represent a 
sound method of 
teaching numbers to 
small children. 

Sous to Ten, beginning numbers 28c; per doz 


0, postpaid, 
Sen Numbers, a first book with exercises in pic 
tures, syinbols, ete., doz 0, 


Number Fun. for heginning arithmetic 32c¢; per 
doa. $3.20, postpaid. 
Under the Number Tree, for first part of Grade 1 
32c; per doz. $3.20, postpaid. 
in the Number Tree, for 2nd part of Grade 1 
32c; per doz. $3.20, postpaid. 

Send for FREE new catalog with over 3,000 teaching aids. 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
1634 Indiana Avenue CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


WANTED 


TEACHERS for the Southwest | 


Ideal climate, warm hospitality, high 
salaries. Organized by present manager | 
1903. Enrollment FREE and Permanent. 


Bynum Teachers Agency, Abilene, Texas | 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ - 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is a pupil’s own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse te: 

The Children’s Corner 

Tre Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


SWITZERLAND 


Where the goats and cows go grazing 
And shepherds tend their sheep, 
This country is beautiful Switzer- 

land 
With its mountain slopes so steep. 
Where boys and girls are playing, 
And tourists ski-jump, too, 
This country is beautiful Switzer- 
land 
With its sky of beautiful blue. 


KaurMan, 4¢h Grade 
Public School 9, Manhattan, New 
York, N.Y. 

M. STANLEY, Teacher 


Barbara’s class had been studying 
Switzerland. In this descriptive poem 
she has incorporated some of the 
facts she learned. 


Buppres 


Buddies far and buddies near, 
Do not fret, and do not fear. 
When this war is fought and won, 
You will glory in the sun; 
Better days will be in store 
After this atrocious war. 
In our hearts we have no fear, 
For we shall fight like the pioneer. 
For win we must, 
Our cause is just. 

Josern Garcia, 5th Grade 
Public School 142, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dora D. Conen, Teacher 


Joseph chose a pleasing title for his 
patriotic verse. It is in couplet form, 
and full of real feeling about the 

ar. The two short closing lines add 
strength and vigor to his thought. 


Waste PAPER 


Turn in your paper; 
It’s for a good cause. 

If you turn in your paper, 
Production won't pause. 
It’s used for shell containers, 
For food containers too. 

It’s sent to the men 
That are fighting for you. 
So turn in your paper, 
Keep your hearts gay, 
Keep turning it in 
The American way. 
Vincinia BREED, 6/4 Grade 


St. Sabina School, Chicago, Ill. 
SISTER MAUREENA, Teacher 


Patriotism often takes a practical 
form, as Virginia points out in her 
metrical little poem about the highly 
important subject of paper salvage. 
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Appition to more than 750 subjects of study covering all fields ofp !! night 
*. educational and scientific interest, especial emphasis is being place pale, 
* on wartime as well as post-war educational needs. A teaching staf The - 

of 600 persons including educators of national and internation, 4 hon . 
reputation—plus the splendid facilities of great libraries and labora. . “waa 
tories—offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate and under, ein 
graduate study. There will be special courses and workshops fof — worn 
teachers in primary, secondary and higher education. Counciling 
facilities for returning veterans. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 18 and 19. Second term registration, Monday, July 3 
Write now for complete bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 742 Administration Buildin 
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INDA 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


75th Year of Sewice 


“The St 
A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA J); pocm. 
Colleges, ||| The RED CAP and GOWNppitures « 
AL B E RT Secondary and is adding dignity to PR “pecs 
El EIGHTH GRADE (co 
Schools. Good COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES wave, an 
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is nm t iv 
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Meme THE C. E. WARD CO. 
553 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges firs 
t 
The opportunities for teachers to secure The las! 
TEACHERS AGENCY tions excclicnt professionally and. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. am 
Chicago 4, Illinois and feed hin 
1000'S OF TEACHERS NEEDER ! 3 
ROCKY) TE RS including Arizona, California, Nevada, O just 
4 Washington. Grades $1800—$2200, H. S. $200 t ar 
410US. $3000. Free Enrollment. Wm. Ruffer, Pb.D., Wr: 
We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agen¢ okesbury 
BARDEEN UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY E T 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Will; 
Traveling Representative Established 19 
Ive poem 
TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA and THE WEST bets is “i 
: Teachers needed for Emergency vacancies. E 
Missoula, Mont. State in our faces nusppPpotty ap 
.A.T. opportunities for advancement. California 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now! hfection | 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Age 
616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5 
Dept. N Established! fr ly 
so 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
°H HE Teachers vere store ned such an to sun 
ever 
Agency euch an Why not cach tn on it? Dancing § 
Member—National Association Teachers Agencies pparkling 


Boulder, Colo. The test teacher pl. t bureau in the W 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, tui, We will make 50 application ictore 


original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always 8 ™&™ 


Golden for and inexperienced 
FOR CLASS WORK, 


teachers. We place from Coast to Coast. Excellent salaries. 

TEACHERS’ REGISTRY AND EXCHANGE decorate burnt wood etchings 
32 W. Randolph St. Chicago 1, Hl. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, Jan 


Member: National Association of Teachers Agencies. 
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Tue StoRM 


The sun had set in a flame of red, 

And common folks had gone to bed, 

But out in the ocean, far away, 

Some sailors just hated this end of a 
day. 


NE s dense fog was settling far and near, 
The wind blew so hard that you hard- 

ly could hear. 
The sailors were frightened, for well 


they knew 
What a fog with a wind like fhis 
could do. 
The rain was falling, the wind was 
cold, 
And even the captain forgot to be 
bold. 
The ship was tossed like a leaf on a 
wave, 
But the ocean continued to roii and 
to rave. 
s @PAll night long, until morning light 
ice pale, 
ship tossed on and on through 
al the gale. 


At last, they heard the toot of a 
ora horn, 
deri, welcome sound to the sailors so 
for worn. 


When morning came, the ocean was 
calm, 

The rain had stopped and the wind 
was all gone. 

The sun was shining, the sailors were 
glad, 

For now they could sail, being happy, 
not sad. 

Errert, 6¢h Grade 
Amherst Grade School, Amherst, Wis. 
INDA SOULE, Teacher 


“The Storm” is a narrative, or sto- 
y, poem. There are two contrasting 
pictures to look for. The first line is 
pn especially good one. Notice the 
 Rimile (comparison) in the line ““The 
r PRbip was tossed like a leaf on the 

wave,” and the peaceful ending. 


s 
ima My Doc 
; ust a dog, but I love him, 


We're never long apart. 
Why, if Spotty ever left me, 
I'm sure ’twould break my heart. 
¢ first thing every morning, 
The last thing every night, 
¢ comes into my room to sce 
If I am quite all right. 


feed him and I bathe him, 

I care for him just so; 

e’s just a dog, but the finest one 
That any child could know. 


McCatrrarn, 7th Grade 
okesbury School, Lebanon, N.J. 
ARRIE T. McCaTTRARN, Teacher 


William reminds us in his descrip- 
ive poem that the best loved of all 
pets is “just a dog.” We judge that 
ugpPotty appreciates the good care and 
fection he receives. 


SUNBEAMS 


bof tly, softly, like the snow, 
ittle sunbeams come and go, 
Dancing gaily in the light, 
pparkling in a clearness bright. 


HELEN BRONDSTATTER, 8th Grade 
lementary School, Hennepin, Ill. 
WSHELEN Cornene, Principal 

a) This verse in couplet form gives us 
feeling of light and movement. 


EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION ...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 


CO ZS 


“The Waging Peace” 


Air-Age Education Research commends to teachers and school administrators 
a booklet, ‘The Waging of Peace,’’ recently released by the 
American Association of School Administrators 


transportation change in the 


history of the human race has 
exerted so powerful an influence upon 
mankind as global air transportation. 
Within the past two years alone, under 
the compulsion of war, world-wide 


transportation has undergone its most 


revolutionary change. 


In waging cruel, destructive war, the 


airplane has proved its dominance, both 


of peace, likewise, will depend upon the 


use we make of universal air, because the 


Air Age is here to stay. 


This nation is blessed with great hu- 
man energy, vision and intelligence; with 
abundant natural resources; with supe- 


rior engineering skill, and with vast indus- 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


as a vehicle and as a weapon. The waging 


trial capacity. It is qualified to assume a 
position of leadership in our rapidly 
changing world, where everyone lives on 
the same street of air. 

Teachers and school administrators 


face a great opportunity and a stern 


challenge. Their responsibility is to inter- 


pret the meaning of the use of one-air. 


Their reward will be an unprecedented 
era of. spiritual, cultural, political and 


social betterments. 


To aid our common endeavor, Air-Age 


Education Research invites your com- 


ment, criticisms and questions. A free 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C.L. A. 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


copy of “Air Age Education News,” con- 
taining a summary of recommendations 
made in “The Waging of Peace,” is avail- 


able upon request. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


BLOCK 
PRINTING 


is fun and useful in many ways. 
Your grade classes can now 
make attractive Block Prints 
by our new simple process. 


Let us tell you about it. Send 


Block Printing Mediums. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY, Dept. 
1706 Hayes Avenue 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Write for RADIO! 


If you believe you can write better mate- 
rial than that which you hear daily over 
your radio, you are probably right! Radio 
confesses it NEEDS new ideas, fresh mate- 
rial, new WRITERS. Day after day, R.W.I. 
home-study writers are hearing their own 
scripts on the air. It’s interesting! It's 
lucrative! They supply the imagination, we 
supply the professional technique training. 
May we send YOU complete information? 
No obligation, of course. Write 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 
Studio T Radio Center Sunset & Vine 
Hollywood 28, California 
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MUSI 
LESSONS 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cor- 
net, Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin 
-Voice, Ear Training and Sight Singing, (Choral 
Conducting, Public School Music—History of Music, 
Harmony, Advanced Composition, Arranging. The 
only home study school teaching all courses leading 
to degree, Bachelor of Music. 
MAIL COUPON NOW 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U137, 1525 E. S3rd St., Chicago 15, fil. 


Please send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 
course. 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION 


What could be more timely, while study- 
ing about Lincoln and Washington, than a 
special emphasis on developing desirable 
character traits? This month use the pa- 
triotic approach whenever possible. A 
simple code of behavior, written by the 
children themselves, might result. 


SCHOOL FOR PARENTS 


In the September News and Notes we re- 
ferred to the fact that San Francisco is 
one of the cities which is attacking ju- 
venile delinquency at its source. Ina 
term of eight weekly sessions of its 
"School for Parents," sponsored by the 
Juvenile Probation Committee, parents of 
juvenile delinquents learn to understand 
and make friends with their children. 
Not one girl or boy, of more than a thou- 
sand whose parents have attended the 
school, has been brought into court 
again. The plan is being studied with 
interest by other cities. 


PUBLIC OPINION ON EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


What do you think is the most important 
thing for children to get from their edu- 
cation in school? A survey of American 
adults was made by the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Den- 
ver, seeking an answer from a cross sec- 
tion of the public. Putting it briefly: 
34 per cent said "mastery of the funda- 
mentals," 34 per cent mentioned some 
phase of character education, 26 per cent 
gave "preparation for earning a living," 
14 per cent spoke of citizenship educa- 
tion, and 11 per cent thought that chil- 
dren should learn primarily how to get 
along with other people. (Some listed 
two or more things as equally important. ) 


TO PROMOTE U.S.--CANADIAN FRIENDSHIP 


A joint Canada--United States Committee 
on Education has been set up by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and several Ca- 
nadian educational organizations. It is 
nongovernmental. "The educational insti- 
tutions of the United States and Canada," 
says the Committee, "have a heavy respon- 
sibility for building, in generation fol- 
lowing generation, the understanding and 
tolerance upon which good international 
relations rest." As a first step, the 
Committee proposes a survey of textbooks 
and other teaching materials in the field 


of U.S.--Canadian relations, to be foi- 
lowed by plans for present and postwar 
educational programs. 


HELP IN UNDERSTANDING WORLD NEIGHBORS 


Especially timely just now are study 
outlines published by the East and West 
Association on the following countries: 
China ($.30), Russia ($.40), and India 
($.40); and accompanying sets ($.50 each) 
of fine clear pictures with text, a set 
for each country. 

The East and West Association is a non- 
profit organization "devoted to further- 
ing mutual knowledge and understanding 
between peoples." Headquarters are at 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, and the 
director is Pearl Buck. 


EDISON--WIZARD OF ELECTRICITY 


Remember that Thomas Edison's birthday 
occurs this month. He was born February 
11, 1847. This hard-working genius was 
a leader in the application of scientific 
discoveries to everyday living. His is a 
success story worthy of careful study. 


SALVAGE PAPER AND TIN! 


The OWI reports that salvage of waste 
paper and tin must continue without letup 
if war needs are to be met. Paper is es- 
sential for packaging shipments to Europe 
and to the Pacific area; and waste paper, 
says the WPB, is like a crop--uniess it 
is harvested immediately, a large part 
will be forever lost. Demand for tin is 
exceeding all previous estimates. You 
can do much to stimulate salvage of both 
these critical materials, 
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How to Make an Outline 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Teacher of Social Living, Arrowview School, 
San Bernardino, California 


uPILs in the middle and upper 
P grades should be able to con- 
struct a simple outline. In teach- 
ing them how, almost any text 
or other nonfiction book may be 
utilized if it ison their grade level. 

The teacher will find it desir- 
able to begin with paragraph out- 
lining, the simplest form to teach 
and to learn. This will serve as 
an introduction to the more com- 
plicated topical outline. First the 
teacher selects, from the pupils’ 
own book, a simple story or an 
article having easy vocabulary. 
She reads the first paragraph 
aloud, each pupil following the 
reading in his own copy. Then 
she says, “Let’s try to select the 
main idea in this paragraph, and 
state it in a short, simple, thought- 
packed sentence. Are there any 
volunteers?” 

Several pupils will try. All 
should be encouraged, but their 
weaknesses should be pointed out 
frankly. They may have missed 
the main thought entirely, or 
perhaps they have expressed the 
thought in a topic rather than in 
a sentence. Later some of the 
pupils may write their sentences 
on the blackboard for criticism. 
The best one is selected and num- 
bered 1. It remains on the black- 
board; the others are erased. 

The teacher or pupils now read 
aloud the second paragraph, and 
again short, concise sentences are 
composed. These are criticized, 
also, and the best one, numbered 
2, is placed below number 1. 
The lesson continues until the 
story or article is completed. The 
pupils will have written as many 
sentences, properly numbered, as 
there are paragraphs. 

When the next selection is as- 
signed to the group, let the pu- 
pils work independently. Some 
of them, however, will need indi- 
vidual help. Compare and criti- 
cize the work. By the time five 
outlines have been completed, the 
class should understand how to 
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pick out the main thought, and 
be ready to proceed to the topical 
outline. 

In preparation for this, the 
teacher places on the blackboard, 
in correct form, some logical and 
convenient system of organiza- 
tion. One of the best, and most 
common, systems uses numbers 
and letters alternating in the fol- 
lowing order: Roman numerals, 
capital letters, Arabic numerals, 
small letters. The Roman numer- 
als are lined up at the left mar- 
gin, and each subordinate group 
of letters or numbers is indented 
more than the group preceding 
it, so that through the entire out- 
line the capital letters line up 
with one another, the Arabic nu- 
merals line up with one another, 
and so on. 

At the same time, the teacher 
explains that in an expository 
(interpretive) article or selection 
the main points should be ex- 
pressed in the form of topics, 
without subject or predicate. In- 
stead of saying, “The Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth,” one should 
say, “Landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth.” - This will need to be 
stressed frequently. 

The teacher also explains the 
principle of subordination of sub- 
topics to a main topic, and the 
necessity for placing all guide let- 
ters (or numbers) of equal value 
in a vertical line. Neatness, pre- 
ciseness of expression, and good 
penmanship should be required. 
For this assignment, a_ social- 
studies book, or a science or geog- 
raphy textbook, is ideal, since it 
usually includes topical or para- 
graph headings. 

It is a good plan to make the 
first outline a class activity, with 
a pupil who writes rapidly and 
well at the blackboard as secre- 
tary. The teacher selects a chap- 
ter or an article in a book that 
the pupils are using, making sure 
that each one has his own copy. 
This is the procedure. 
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1. Read the article silently, 
quickly, noting the main points 
in each paragraph. 

2. In class discussion, decide 
what are the logical main head- 
ings for this particulaf outline. 
They may follow the routine 
form of introduction, discussion, 
and conclusion, if the material 
falls naturally into this form, or 
such topics as Climate, Popula- 
tion, and Products may be used. 

3. All the pupils, including 
two or three at the blackboard, 
will write down the first main 
topic. One reads aloud all the 
section covered by the first main 
topic. Pupils set down the sub- 
topics, properly lettered. Empha- 
size the idea that an outline is a 
skeleton and does not attempt to 
include every detail. 

4. Decide on the next main 
topic, and fill in the subtopics. 

5. When the outline is finished, 
compare it with the original ar- 
ticle to be sure that each topic is 
in its proper place and that noim- 
portant items have been omitted. 

Assign the next chapter or ar- 
ticle, having the pupils work sep- 
arately, under teacher guidance. 


TEACHING THE 


After children have made sey- 
eral topical outlines, and have 
mastered the form, they are ready 
to prepare original outlines, usu- 
ally as a basis for later written or 
oral compositions. Assign simple 
subjects, such as “Our School,” 
“Going Skiing,” “The Big Snow- 
fall,” “Fishing through the Ice,” 
and “Making a Model Airplane.” 

The teacher checks each pupil’s 
outline with him individually, 
while he looks on. The best ones 
are copied on the blackboard as 
an aid to slower pupils. 

Class discussion always proves 
stimulating. During the discus- 
sion, some discouraged pupil may 
ask, “Why do we have to learn 
to outline?” This is a sensible 
question, and should be treated 
as such, 

In the first place, outlining 
makes for good study habits. It 
helps the pupil to fix facts in 
his memory. He does not easily 
forget a chapter that he has out- 
lined. Moreover, he learns to 
measure the relative importance 
of ideas. Unconsciously he be- 
gins saying to himself, “This is 
important. (Continued on page 55) 


Phonics in Spelling 


KATHERINE PEAVY 


Teacher, Upper Grades, Public School, 
Salinas, California 


i THERE a reason why so many 
pupils leave the elementary 
school without having learned to 
spell? Some of this trouble can 
be traced back to the lack of a 
phonetic basis for spelling and 
reading in the primary grades. 
A second cause is the fact that 
often a pupil hears words spoken 
incorrectly—or, if they are spo- 
ken correctly, the sounds signify 
nothing to him. The result is that 
he introduces a letter or a syllable 
which is not in the word at all. 
Operning, fiew, and faveorite are 
examples gleaned from composi- 
tions. Again, certain letters that 
should be sounded are omitted by 
many in speaking, and when the 
words are written, one is not 


surprised to find such erroneous 
spellings as Febuary, reglar, and 
difernt. 

“Spell it as it sounds,” we tell 
pupils when they ask about the 
spelling of simple words. 

“But I can’t tell bow it 
sounds,” a bewildered boy replied 
when given this advice by his 
teacher. His ear had not been 
trained to hear the syllables of 
the word. He had been taught 
to read by the objective method, 
and since he did not have a quick 
eye, and memorized slowly, he 
had mastered neither spelling nor 
reading by the time he reached 
the seventh grade. 

His reading was slow and labo- 
rious, and his spelling and written 
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work were almost illegible. In his 
confusion, he often put down a 
jumbled mass of letters to try to 
make words, without having the 
slightest idea of the sounds of the 
letters. 

He was good in arithmetic or 
in any subject where he could 
take his time in figuring out solu- 
tions logically. He began to im- 
prove when he was introduced to 
a few phonetic principles. 

Incorrect hearing of a word 
leads to poor pronunciation and 
enunciation, and these in turn 
lead to incorrect spelling. Poor 
readers are almost invariably poor 
spellers. Indeed, spelling is so 
closely related to every content 
subject that some educators hold 
to the theory that it is not a sep- 
arate subject at all, and that basal 
new words should be mastered at 
the moment they are encountered 
instead of having a specific time 
given to spelling alone. 

But all teachers are not profi- 
cient in incidental teaching, and 
many feel the need of a textbook 
for guidance. Consequently the 
average teacher sticks to the con- 
ventional method of assigning 
a list of words for study; then 
testing, and grading the results 
on a percentage basis. 

“Write your words, each one 
ten times, and look up the mean- 
ings of those you don’t know,” 
we tell our classes, well aware of 
the fact that a few pupils are 
naturally good spellers and will 
make a perfect score, a few more 
are hopeless and will never make 
a perfect score, while the rest get 
indifferent grades, lower or high- 
er depending upon how much we 
can persuade them to concentrate. 

Still another reason for inabil- 
ity to spell is ignorance of the di- 
vision of words into syllables and 
of the simple rules of spelling. 
Too often a teacher assumes that 
the preceding teacher has covered 
these dull details, or she leaves it 
for the next teacher to take up. 
Thus a pupil may be passed along 
from grade to grade with scant 
knowledge of fundamentals, and 
the only words he can spell are 
those he has memorized. 

The first step in treating spell- 
ing difficulties is to diagnose the 
trouble. Find out how many of 


the pupils know phonics. Test on 
spelling rules, diacritical marks, 
syllavication, accenting, suffixes, 


prefixes. Locate the weak spots 
in individual pupils. The way 
is then clear for remedial work. 

A definite study plan must be 
established, involving the four 
fundamental steps of learning: 
seeing, hearing, saying, writing. 
The following routine has been 
found helpful. 

1. Write the word on the 
blackboard and call it to the at- 
tention of the class. Make cer- 
tain that each pupil really sees 
the word. 

2. Pronounce the word dis- 
tinctly, slowly, correctly, so that 
the entire class hears it spoken, 
and spoken right. 

3. Call on several individual 
pupils to pronounce it; then have 
the class pronounce it in unison. 

4. Divide the word into sylla- 
bles; place accent marks; then 
have the class spell it by syllables 
in unison. 

§. Let the class write the word 
several times on practice paper, 
separating it into syllables and 
putting in all markings. 

6. Continue through the entire 
list; then go back and have the 
class pronounce each of the words 
slowly and distinctly in unison. 

7. Have pupils practice writ- 
ing the words several times while 
you spell them. . 

8. Test. 

It may take some little time to 
establish this study routine, but 
once the class becomes accustomed 
to it, a list of ten words can be 
learned quickly. 

For phonetic drill, present sev- 
eral sounds or letter groups each 
day, and have the class list words 
in which these sounds occur. A 
primary reader containing lists 
of phonetic words will be found 
helpful. Have cach pupil keep a 
notebook, with four sections— 
one devoted to his own misspelled 
words (to be used as an individu- 
al study list), another for pho- 
netic lists, a third for daily tests, 
and the fourth for new words en- 
countered in reading. For week- 
ly spelling tests, separate sheets 
or a regulation pad should be 
used, as the tests are to be 
handed in. (Continued on page 54) 
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Measurement—II 
MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 


N THE preceding agticle on 
I measurement, primary teach- 
ers were urged to apply measure- 
ment functionally in the daily 
life of the classroom, and to give 
other systematic measurement ex- 
periences during arithmetic peri- 
ods. Of the chief measurement 
groups, Length and Volume (or 
Capacity) were presented last 
month. In this article, Weight 
and Money are being considered. 


WEIGHT 


Units to study: ounce, pound, 
ton. 

Measuring tools: 
weights. 

Ounce and pound.—Most chil- 
dren first become interested in 
the weight of things through 
checking their own weight. ‘Also, 
they hear the word pound used in 
connection with the buying of 
sugar, butter, and other foods. 

Supply balance scales and a 
set of weights. There should be 
weights of %4, 1, 2, 4, and 8 
ounces, 1 and 2 pounds. Teacher 
demonstrates method of weighing 
—shows that it takes 16 ounces 
to make a pound, 8 to make half 
a pound, and so on. Children then 
use scales freely and handle the 
iron weights. Estimate the weight 
of stones, pieces of metal, a brick, 
or anything else which can be 
tested by weighing it. 

Measure out pounds and half 
pounds of sand or pebbles. Put 
into paper bags for playing store. 

For weighing children, an in- 
expensive spring scale should be 
available, to be used under the 
teacher’s direction. Do not let 
children play with the scales. 

Concept of a ton.—Children 
can acquire some idea of a ton 
through seeing coal delivered. 
They get a general concept of a 
large quantity if no more. Bring 
out that a ton is not an amount 
but a definite weight of many 
pounds. In this country the ton 
in common use is 2,000 pounds. 


scales and 
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MONEY 


Units to study: penny, nickel, 
dime, quarter, half dollar, dollar 
(bill). Use toy money and real 
money. 

Primary children have many 
uses for money and are certain to 
have an interest in it. Make sure 
that all children can_ identify 
coins and know something about 
equivalents. Teach the signs for 
dollar and cent, and their correct 
use. 

Occasionally the school handles 
real money, as in making a class- 
room purchase or collecting mon- 
ey for War Stamps. Advantage 
should be taken of any such op- 
portunity to handle and count 
money. At other times, also, 
children should handle real coins. 

For most of the work, however, 
toy money is more practical. It 


In October this depart- 
ment offered a chart on 
nouns. On page 16 ap- 
pears a second chart on 
parts of speech—verbs. 


may be bought at toy stores or 
from school-supply companies, or 
it may be cut out of tagboard. 
With toy money the following 
experiences are usually possible. 
1. Children play store. Buy and 
sell. At first they should use 
only pennies and nickels, perhaps 
dimes. Do not expect first-grade 
children to make change. In- 
stead have a “banker,” “cashier,” 
or “change booth” where children 
can exchange a dime for two 
nickels, or a nickel for five pen- 
nies, so that they will have the 
exact change for a purchase. 

2. Play a game which may be 
called Money. A box of toy mon- 
ey is needed. One child comes up 
and takes (Continued on page 52) 
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Parts 


A verb expresses action, being, or condition. jo 


Every sentence must contain a verb. 


KINDS 
Action—talk, purchased, will hurry 


Action verbs tell what is done. : 


Being Condition—have, feel 
Verbs of being or condition express that fact. -— 


Auxiliary— 


| 


1 4.0 


Can (could) will (would) have (has, had! 4 
be (been, am, are, is, was, were) must 7 


Auxiliary verbs help in expressing the meaning of + 


other verbs. 
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A FIRST 


SHORT time before Valen- 
A tine Day the children asked 
whether they might make valen- 
tines for one another and for var- 
jous persons outside of school. 


DISCUSSION TOPICS 


A. What are valentines? 

B. How are they made? 

C. What can be used to make 
them? 

D. Why do we make them? 

E. How can they be delivered? 
1. In school. 

a) They can be placed in a 
valentine box made for that pur- 
pose. 

b) They can be handed to one 
another. 

c) They can be left on a desk 
as a surprise. 

2. Outside of school. 

a) They can be placed in a 
mailbox. 

b) They can be left at the 
front door. 

c) They can be placed under a 
pillow on a bed, or under a plate 
at a table. 

d) They may be mailed at the 
post office. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. Pupils’ objectives. 

1. To make valentines. 

2. To deliver them. 

B. Teacher's objectives. 

|. To promote better pupil rela- 
tionships. 

2. To provide opportunities for 
doing purposeful handwork. 

a) Making valentines. 

b) Making a valentine box. 
3. To teach about how messages 
are sent. 

4. To integrate with this unit as 


-many elements of the curriculum 


as possible. 


SUBJECT-MATTER OUTLINE 


A. Other messages that are con- 
crete. 

|. Greeting cards. 

a) Holiday. 

b) Birthday. 

c) Congratulatory. 

d) Sympathy. 

. Letters. 

a) Thank you. 

b) Invitation. 

c) To impart news. 

d) To impart information. 
¢) Response. 

Telegrams. 

Radiograms. 

Messages that can be heard. 
Telephone. 

Radio, such as SOS. 

Bells and whistles. 


wena & 


GRADE STUDIES MESSAGES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


IDA BIRDSALL 
Teacher, First Grade, Fairview School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Because of its close tie-up with language work, 
this unit dealing with the important subject of 
communication is valuable for use in first grade. 


Music (bugle calls). 

Drums. 

Guns (salutes). 
. Messages that can be seen. 
. Flashlights. 
Flags. 
Mirrors to reflect the sun. 
Fire and smoke. 
. Rockets, such as those used on 

6. Colored lights, such as traffic 
signal lights. 


Fr 


4. Its journey from the post of- 
fice. 

a) To local mailboxes. 

b) To train or boat or plane. 
§. Its progress on a train, boat, 
or plane. 

a) Sorting. 

b) Placement. 
6. Its arrival at a destination. 
B. Finding out about the cost of 
postal service. 
1. Kinds of stamps and values. 


At our Message Office one could send letters and telegrams or talk over 


the telephone. 


7. Signs (on street corners). 

8. Posters. 

9. Newspapers and handbills. 

D. Messages in code, such as 
those made by Boy Scouts and 
cam pers. 
1. Broken 
trees. 

2. Placement of small stones. 

3. Drawings on a rock or on the 
ground. 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


A. Finding out what happens to 
a letter in the U.S. mails. 
1. A letter is deposited in a col- 
lection box. 
2. It is collected by the mailman. 
3. It travels through a post office 
where, with others, it is: 
a) Sorted. 
b) Stamped. 
c) Distributed. 
(1) To lockbox or carrier’s 
bag. 
(2) To a sack for further 
travel. 


twigs and _ notched 


“Mr. Gepetto” was a regular customer. 


Photo by Buchanan 


2. Salaries. 

3. Upkeep of buildings. 

4. Replacement of trucks and 
other vehicles. 

C. Finding out about the route 
covered by the letter. 

1. Map study. 

2. Distance in miles. 

3. Climate and appearance of lo- 
cality where letter went. 

4. Rate of speed and time con- 
sumed. 


- D. Finding out about a_post- 


office building. 
E. History of message-sending in 
our country. 
1. Indian messages. 
a) Smoke or fire. 
b) Drums. 
c) Pictures. 
d) Detective messages (bro- 
ken twigs, and so on). 
2. Written messages, carried by: 
a) Personal messengers. 
b) Pony express. 
c) Trains. 


d) Boats. 
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e) Planes. 

f) Carrier pigeons. 
3. Printed messages. 
a) Newspapers. 

b) Magazines. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. The telegraph.—A small tele- 
graph set was brought in and the 
pupils learned a few sounds. 
B. The telephone.—An old tele- 
phone was used for play calls. 
C. A message office —The chil- 
dren constructed an office where 
they could play at sending var- 
ious types of messages. They vot- 
ed for a manager who appointed 
a number of helpers. 
1. Manager. 
2. Clerks. 

a) Sold stamps. 

b) Handled mail. 

c) Attended to telegrams. 

d) Collected nickels for tele- 
phone calls. 
3. Messenger boys. 
D. A frieze.—This depicted ways 
of sending messages. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Language and handwriting. 
1. Composing messages. 

2. Writing telegrams. 

3. Composing verses to use on 
valentines. 

4. Holding imaginary conversa- 
tions with our storybook friends, 
from Pinocchio. 

B. Arithmetic. 

1. Making and using money. 

2. Making stamps. 

3. Paying for telephone calls. 

4. Counting words in telegrams. 
C. Reading. 

1. Reading messages and letters 
we received from classmates and 
friends outside of school. 

2. Reading stories about the var- 
ious topics taken up. 

3. Reading from charts about 
the progress of the unit. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Improvement noted in: 
. Pronunciation. 

. Vocabulary. 

Spelling. 

Sentence structure. 
Ability to express ideas. 
Sequence of thought. 
Composition. 

. Increased ability to: 
Find information. 

. Give reports. 

. Plan and organize. 
Give directions. 
Assume leadership. 
Carry on conversation. 
Handle money. 
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Two Surprises 
MARION WALDEN 


After reading this birthday story about Sally’s 
gift to her mother, children will surely want to 
make a hanging basket like the one described. 


ALLY was celebrating her 
S birthday away from home. 
She was staying with her 
grandmother while her parents 
were gone. Grandmother had 
made a pink frosted cake and 
some ice cream, and Jean, 
who lived next door, was shar- 
ing it with them. While they 
were eating, the postman de- 
livered a package. It was 
from Mother. 

“T wonder what’s in it,” said 
Sally, untying a blue ribbon 
bow. 

“It’s something yellow,” said 
Jean, as Sally lifted the cover 
from the box. 

“It’s a sweater!” cried Sally. 
“How pretty!” 

“And your mother knitted 
it,” added Grandmother. 

“Mother must have thought 
of my birthday some time 
ago,” said Sally. “It takes a 
long while to knit a sweater.” 

“Indeed it does,” her grand- 
mother agreed. 

“Mother’s birthday comes 
six weeks after mine,” Sally 
said. “I wish I could start 
something for her now.” 

Grandmother didn’t answer 
at once, but she looked 
thoughtful. Finally she said, 
“You and Jean go to the vege- 


table bin in the basement and 
find a fat carrot with some of 
the top still on it.” 

“A carrot!” exclaimed Sally 
and Jean together. 

“That’s right. You had bet- 
ter bring two. If we spoil the 
first one we'll put it in the soup 
for supper and try again.” 

Sally and Jean brought the 
carrots to Grandmother and 
then watched her very curious- 
ly. With a paring knife she 
sliced a straight piece from 
each side, starting from the 
small end and stopping half- 
way up. The flat piece left in 
the center she shaped into a 
handle; then she scooped out 
the inside of the large end until 
it was a hollow basket with 
the stem at the bottom. She 
washed it bright and clean, 
filled the hollowed-out place 
with water, and hung it on a 
hook in the window. 

“Tt’s quite pretty,” Sally re- 
marked politely. 

“Wait a few weeks. It will 
be nicer,” said Grandmother. 
“We must remember to keep 
it filled with water.” 

Jean wanted one to give 
her mother, so Grandmother 
helped her make one from the 
other carrot. 
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Sally watched the carrot ev- 
ery day, and one day she saw 
a feathery leaf sprouting. As 
it grew, it curled upward 
around the little basket. 

When her mother and fa- 
ther returned from their trip, 
Sally went home with them, 
leaving the carrot basket be- 
hind. But Grandmother prom- 
ised to take good care of it, and 
see that it was kept watered, 
until Mother’s birthday. 

Each time Sally went to see 
Grandmother she was eager to 
find out how the leaves were 
growing. Before long, several 
wide lacy ones were curving 
daintily around the carrot. 


“It’s like a hanging plant,” 
said Sally. “I can hardly wait 
to give it to Mother.” 

“It’s getting so pretty that 
I wish I had one too,” said 
Grandmother. “Your mother 
will surely be surprised.” 

“There will be another sur- 
prise, too,” said Sally with a 
smile. 

“What is it?” Grandmother 
inquired. 

“Oh, I can’t tell—not yet,” 
replied Sally, laughing. 

When Jean came over to vis- 
it, Grandmother asked, “How 
is your basket?” 

“It’s doing pretty well,” she 
answered. (Continued on page 50) 


The Sugar Thief—I 


THEOBEL WING ALLEESON 


The identity of the “sugar thief” is revealed in 
this issue, but to get the whole story of Jack and 
Jerry’s adventure you must wait until March. 


PS crunched through the 
snow in the maple grove. 
His friend Jerry followed him. 
It was a sunny morning, just 
right for the sap to be running. 
Jack felt very proud because 
this year he and Jerry had been 
allowed to help with the sugar- 
ing off of the maple sap. 

“T see our pail!” he shouted. 
Both boys hurried up to the 
big maple where the pail hung 
on its spile. They took just 
one look into it and their eyes 
opened wide. 

“Why, there’s nothing in 
it!” cried Jack. “It was half 
full yesterday!” 

Jerry exclaimed, “Somebody 
has been stealing our sap!” 

“Better say some (hing,” 
Jack said, glancing around 
sharply. “Take a look at that.” 

“Why, it’s the track of some 
animal, and no rabbit, either. 
What could it be?” 

“T wonder whether he took 
any from the other buckets,” 
Jack said. 

They went from one bucket 
to another. Yes, three were 
practically empty. 


“I'd say it was a pig,” said 
Jack in disgust. “Now he'll 
probably come every night. 
We must catch him.” 

“We'll fix him all right,” 
Jerry promised. “The little 
sugar thief! We'll come back 
tonight and watch for him.” 

When the boys returned 


that night it had started to 


freeze again. They pulled their 
caps over their ears and hid 
under a bush near their special 
tree. Quite soon they heard 
the snow crunch and a twig 
snap. Jack put his hand over 
his mouth and so did Jerry. 
Something was coming up the 
little hill opposite them. Sup- 
pose it proved to be a danger- 
ous animal! 

Crunch, crunch, crunch! 
Snuffle, snuffle, snuffle! Yes, 
there the robber was, an awk- 
ward little shadow making 
straight for the pail of sap. 

“Why, it’s a bear!” ex- 
claimed Jack softly. 

“But he’s just a cub,” whis- 
pered Jerry. 

“I'm going to try to catch 
the little (Continued on page 5°) 
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Shining Speed 
HELEN G. FICHTER 


Who isn’t thrilled with a race? Joe was not only 
victorious in the skating contest—he also felt 
the satisfaction of living up to his obligations. 


wv win, all right,” de- 

clared Ben, as he drew 
a little tighter the laces on his 
skating shoes. “There’s no one 
on this pond who can beat us 
in the head-and-tail race. Not 
the way we doit!” He grinned 
broadly at Joe. 

Joe smiled too. “After all 
our practice together we ought 
to be pretty good partners,” 
he agreed. “The only trouble 
is that my skates are a little 
short for me. If I just had a 
longer pair, we could get up 
more speed.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” 
Ben assured him. “We're go- 
ing to win this race anyway!” 

Every winter the town of 
Bayville held a skating tourna- 
ment on Stark’s Pond. Prizes 
were awarded to experts in 
fancy and trick skating, as well 
as to winners of speed contests. 
This was the day for the pre- 
liminary warm-up races, and 
next Saturday would come the 

big finals. 
Joe and Ben were skating 
over to the starting line, now, 
to watch the race which was 
scheduled just before theirs. It 
was a swan race, done mostly 
on one foot. 
“That’s too fancy for me,” 
said Joe. 
“Me too,” Ben replied. 
“I wish I could buy Dick 
Lane’s skates that he advertised 
e for sale,” said Joe. “Then I'd 
‘ pass mine on to Larry. He 
needs a pair of the right length 
the same as I do. If I could 
just get a few new milk cus- 
55 tomers, I would earn enough 
° extra to get the skates.” 
g “Sure,” answered Ben, more 
interested in the race than in 
i new milk customers. “Now 
remember our signals, Joe. 
- | Two tugs on your right arm 
Means it’s your turn to push. 
h Two tugs on your left means 
) we both push together.” 


“I won’t forget—Ben!” Joe 
suddenly exclaimed. “I did 
forget! I forgot the Baileys.” 

“The Baileys?” questioned 
Ben. “Who are they?” 

“They’re my new milk cus- 
tomers. They were to start 
taking milk from me _ this 
morning, and I forgot to leave 
them any.” 

“Well, you can’t do any- 
thing about that now. Our 
race is going to start in a few 
minutes,” Ben reminded him. 

“But I’ve got to take it to 
them,” said Joe. “They are 
counting on me.” 

“I’m counting on you, too. 
We're partners, Joe.” 

“But they have a baby, and 
Mrs. Bailey said she wanted the 
milk for the baby’s feedings,” 
Joe said. 

“Well, let her go to town 
and get some milk,” answered 
Ben. “Come on, Joe, you can’t 
let me down now.” 

“T don’t know what to do,” 
said Joe, confused. He blew a 
little white breath-cloud into 
the cold air. “It’s too far for 
Mrs. Bailey to go after any 
milk. And besides, who would 
stay with the baby?” 

“Oh, she'll get along all 
right. Let the baby eat soup 
for a change. Come on, Joe, 
we've got a race to win.” 

“I know, I hate to miss the 
race, but—” 

“Besides,” interrupted Ben, 
“this will just get us warmed 
up in good shape for the finals 
next Saturday.” 

“That reminds me of some- 
thing else,” Joe answered. 
“This is Saturday and there are 
no deliveries tomorrow. I’ve 
just got to take that milk out 
to Mrs. Bailey,” he said firmly. 
“I’m sorry, Ben, but we can 
practice every afternoon next 
week. I'll leave it to you to 
enter our names for the head- 


and-tail race. Good-by.” 
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He skated quickly over to 
the bench, changed into his 
regular shoes, and_ hurried 
through the field to town. He 
didn’t stop hurrying until he 
was at Mrs. Bailey’s door with 
the bottles of milk in his hands. 

“Hello, Joe,” Mrs. Bailey 
greeted him cheerfully. “Do 
you know you came just in 
time? The baby woke up only 
a few minutes ago, and now it 
is time for me to warm his 
milk for him.” 

“Oh, that’s fine,” answered 
Joe, a little embarrassed. “I’m 
glad I got it here before you 
needed it.” 

“Two of my friends out on 
East Kilbourne Street asked 
me whether you could deliver 
milk to them, too,” Mrs. Bailey 
continued. “Here are their 
addresses. They have large 
families, and I thought you 
might not have enough extra 
milk to sell to them, but could 
you put them on your list?” 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Bailey,” Joe 
said. “I'll be glad to have two 
new customers. And I'll have 
enough milk, I’m sure of that. 
Thanks, Mrs. Bailey.” 

“Thank you, Joe. Good- 
by,” said Mrs. Bailey. 

The next Saturday, Stark’s 
Pond was again a lively place. 
A crowd of excited people had 
gathered to watch the finals. 
It was a wonderful day, with 
very little wind. The gray ice 
was as smooth as a newly 
waxed floor. Men and wom- 


en, girls and boys, on shining 
skates skimmed over the hard 
surface. 
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The races were well under 


way. The clear, crisp air vi- 
brated with shouts and laugh- 
ter as the skaters were cheered 


from the side lines. With the 


swan race over, the contestants 


for the head-and-tail race took - 


their places at the starting line 
—six pairs of them. They all 
looked like good skaters, espe- 
cially the two new boys with 
the red jackets. Each team 
consisted of a boy in front for 
the head, and a boy in back for 
the tail. 

“Now remember, Joe,” said 
Ben, “two tugs on your right 
arm means it’s your turn to 
push.” 

“I won’t forget,” answered 
Joe confidently. This was his 
special race, today. He felt as 
though he had wings on his 
feet. Having skates that were 
long enough gave him confi- 
dence. 

At the starting signal, away 
sped the boys, their skates 
flashing in the sun and clicking 
sharply as they met the ice. 

Soon the two boys in red 
jackets were far in the lead. 
Joe and Ben had started out a 
little more slowly than the rest, 
but gradually they were work- 
ing up speed, and, in perfect 
rhythm, passed first one team 
and then another. 

“Look at Joe and Ben!” 
cried the crowd. “They’ve got 
it down to a system. Look at 
them pick up speed!” 

Sure enough, by now these 
boys had left all the others 
behind, except the two in red 
jackets. (Continued on page 52) 
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HE urgent need for more tol- 
T erance and understanding of 
other races and peoples, through 
broader thinking, goaded me in- 
to considering a study of the 
subject, while the difficulties of 
terminology and concept, for 
sixth-graders, argued against the 
attempt. I was debating the ques- 
tion with myself when a boy who 
had just finished a popular book 


emphasizing peculiarities of for- 


‘eigners remarked, “The country 


is interesting enough, but the 
people are awfully queer.” 

“Ashland people are queer, 
too,” I countered. “In winter 
you go ice fishing in shanties on 
Lake Superior, and the other day 
our policeman shot a bear on the 
courthouse lawn!” 

I expected no reaction to my 
remarks beyond a secret opinion 
that teachers are more glib than 
sixth-graders and like to think 
they are right. However, I found 
that my idea had taken root and 
so I began developing in these 
twelve pupils, who met with me 
thirty minutes a day for language 
class, a happy and wholesome at- 
titude toward world-thinking. 

First I called their attention to 
a large pile of old magazines and 
suggested that they look for pic- 
tures and articles about children 
of foreign lands. Permission to 
clip was withheld until they had 
marked the materials with the 
names and dates of the magazines. 
Pictures of the Diligenti quintu- 
plets of Argentina, Russian or- 
phans being aided by War Relief, 
a Turkish girl learning how to 
hold a baseball bat, and Holland's 
Princess Juliana with her children 
were found in the initial search. 

Advertisements planned to 
broaden the child’s concept of 
the world were plentiful. 
were gaily turned until each pu- 
pil had located an appropriate 
picture—for example, a child 
with a globe. Such questions 
as “How will the Air Age change 
our relations with neigh- 
bors across the seas?” were then 
in order. 

On another day pictures and 
articles relating to the world’s 
workers were collected. Among 
the illustrations saved for our 
class scrapbook were pictures of 
a Negro plate bender at Norfolk 
Navy Yard, a Polish woman sell- 
ing bread, and a Mexican family 
carrying produce to market. 

The search for articles about 
statesmen brought us information 
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ANASTASIA FURMAN 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Ashland County Rural Normal School, 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


on British cabinet leaders, on 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, 
Chiang Kai-shek, on Gandhi and 
Nehru, on Field Marshal Smuts, 
General De Gaulle, and Count 
Sforza. We discussed their posi- 
tions and importance. 

Articles about various religions 
were difficult to find. Even so, 
we discovered one about United 
States Army chapel arrangements 
for Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish services. There was a pic- 
ture of a Tibetan lama, and one 
of a Jain whose religion forbade 
his killing any living creature 
—even a fly! Several blank pages 
in this section were reserved for 
additions. 

Deciding who would represent 
each of various races was exciting. 
The honors finally went to a 


Bergner, Austrian-born actress; 
Thomas Mann, exiled German 
novelist; and a Russian ballet 
dancer were among those clipped. 

Our scrapbook contained a sec- 
tion labeled “History Today” in 
which were pasted articles on the 
Moscow, Teheran, and Dumbar- 
ton Oaks conferences, on AMG 
and UNRRA (Allied Military 
Governments and United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration). 

A girl who lettered well did 
headings for each of the sections 
on strips of bright paper, and 
some of the boys who wanted still 
more color made small replicas of 
flags of the United Nations. 

Such games as identifying pic- 
tures and naming individuals of 
international note who were de- 


“Man will never write,” 


“Man will never fly,” 


they say that now. 


man the answerer. 


MAN WILL NEVER WRITE 


they said before the alphabet came, 
and man at last began to write. 


they said before the planes and blimps 
zoomed and purred in arcs, 
winding their circles around the globe. 


“Man will never make the United States of Europe 
nor later yet the United States of the World. 
No, you are going too far when you talk about one 
world flag for the great Family of Nations,” 


And man the stumbler and finder goes on, 
man the dreamer of deep dreams, 
man the shaper and maker, 


From The People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg 
Copyright, 1936. by Harcourt, Brace. and Co.. Ine. 


group of Negro soldiers singing 
in London, a handsome Chinese 
resident of Sinkiang, the Indian 
Black Hawk, a Polynesian youth, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, famous 
American architect. We came 
upon an article about George 
Washington Carver, famous Ne- 
gro scientist. One child read 
it and presented a digest of it to 
the class. 

The section on the arts in the 
class scrapbook was colorful. We 
included an_ illustrated article 
on the work of Beatien Yazz, a 
thirteen-year-old Navaho: Indian 
painter. Pictures of Elisabeth 
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scribed briefly, served as chal- 
lenges to remember facts gathered 
from news articles. 

After the scrapbook had ad- 
vanced to the point where it did 
not take up class time I asked this 
question: “Who are the most im- 
portant people in the world to- 
day?”” When the children’s ideas 
lagged, I startled them by declar- 
ing, “I think you are.” 

Their awe gave way to embar- 
rassed giggling, and then curios- 
ity, as I explained, “Sixth-graders 
are old enough to know what is 
going on. I believe that when 
you are eighteen the world will 


MY PUPILS BECAME WORLD-MINDED 


not need soldiers to man guns, 
but it will need trained citizens to 
run the government of the world. 
I can’t imagine anything harder, 
or more adventuresome, or more 
important. So let’s get ready, 
Let’s find out what the other half 
of the world is like.” 

With that the pupils were off 
on a reading tour, during which 
they explored a variety of liter- 
ary, travel, and historical mate- 
rial about foreign lands. Each 
read at his own pace and level of 
ability. 

Vocabulary and reading assign- 
ments grew out of our discus- 
sions. I began by asking the class 
to help me with a little problem, 
that of deciding on grades for the 
monthly report cards. I remarked 
that I had thought of assigning 
the grades according to the com- 
plexion of each pupil. “The fair- 
est child would get an A,” I said, 
to see what the reaction would be. 

There was a heated discussion 
regarding the fairness of such a 
system and questions were raised 
as to who would be entitled to 
the highest marks. 

A dark-skinned child said, “T’ll 
whiten. Mine is summer tan.” 

“What brings out tan in the 
summer?” I asked. “Does the tan 
have any purpose?” 

“Tt keeps skin from burning,” 
someone answered. 

“If nature provides something 
to protect people’s skin from the 
sun, where would you expect to 
find the darkest-skinned people? 
The fairest? Do you think the 
amount of pigment or coloring 
matter in a person’s skin would 
affect his ability to spell? To 
read? To work arithmetic?” | 
presented the following words 
and asked the children to search 
for definitions in the dictionary. 


pigment anatomy 
race plasma 
fair-skinned Mongoloid 
dark-skinned Negroid 


At this point we read pages 
3-10 in Races of Mankind, by 
Benedict and Weltfish, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 85 (Public 
Affairs Information Service, 11 
W. 40th St., New York). 

The next vocabulary lesson had 
these words and abbreviations. 


nation foreigner 
internationalism UNRRA 
rehabilitation AMG 


We talked about school spirit 
and national spirit; school col- 
ors and national flags; our defi- 
nition of a (Continued on page 55) 
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BREAD—A FOOD FOR ALL 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 
Teacher of Fundamental Subjects, Du Val School, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


HILE my fourth grade was 
studying a nutrition unit, 

they became interested in bread, 
and said that if bread’ is the 
“staff of life,” people everywhere 
must eat it. They were surprised 
to find that our bread is not 
the only type of bread known, 
and decided to find out about the 


bread used in different countries. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. Pupils’ aims. 

1. To learn about the bread used 
in different countries. 

2. To learn why different people 
eat different kinds of bread. 

3. To compare bread made in 
olden times with that which we 
have today. 

B. Teacher's aims. 

1. To show the importance of 
bread in the diet and its relation 
to the economic life of people 
from early times to the present. 

2. To show that each new step in 
the production of bread led to a 
change in man’s way of living. 

3. To understand the value of 
bread as a food. 

4. To promote a friendly feeling 
for people in other countries 
through acquaintance with their 
food and their manner of living. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


A. Wheat.—Three angels visit 
Abraham. “And Abraham has- 
tened into the tent unto Sarah, 
and said, Make ready quickly 
three measures of fine meal, 
knead it, and make cakes upon 
the hearth.” —Genesis 18:6 

B. Oats.—The lake dwellers lived 
in villages in Central Europe 
where Switzerland is now. They 
were the first people who ever 
raised oats. Grains of oats have 
been found in pottery vessels in 
the remains of the lake dwellings. 
C. Corn.—Probably the first peo- 
ple in the world who raised corn 
lived in Mexico. When Columbus 
came to the New World he found 
the Indians growing a grain he 
had never seen, called maize. 


SUBJECT-MATTER OUTLINE 


A. The grass family. 

1. There are seven principal 
grasses: wheat, corn, rice, oats, 
rye, barley, and millet. 

2. The seeds of these grasses are 
called grains. 

3. Grains cultivated for food are 
called cereals. 

B. How men discovered cereals. 
—Men were wanderers. They got 


food by hunting. They ate wild 


This fourth-grade class learned that their own ex- 
perience with food, particularly bread, failed to 
give a true picture of the eating habits of others. 


On this rack are stored loaves of hard but tasty rye bread. Swiss peasants 
bake a supply of such loaves to last for several months. 


nuts, fruits, and berries also. Per- 
haps they saw birds eating grains. 
They tried some seeds and found 
they were good. The family be- 
gan to hunt for this new food, 
and plant it themselves. As a 
result the people changed from 
hunting to farming. 


C. How we get wheat for bread. 


1. Where it grows. 

2. How it is planted, harvested, 
and stored in elevators. 

3. Flour mills, old and new. 

4. Raising wheat a hundred years 
ago, and now. 

§. Wheat growing in other lands 
throughout the world. 


into bread. 

1. Where it grows. 

2. How corn is planted, harvest- 
ed, and stored. 

3. How meal is made. 


w 


Keystone View Co. 


E. Methods used in grinding the 
grain, 
Crushing by handstone. 
Grinding by saddlestones. 
Pounding in a mortar. 
Grinding with a quern. 
Grinding in modern mills. 
. Power for grinding. 
Manpower. 

Annals: 

The waterwheel: 
“The windmill. 

Electricity. 

Principal types of bread: 

. Leavened. 
Unleavened. 


WH. Kinds of flour. 
D. How we get corn to be made— 


1. The bulk of the world’s bread 
is made from wheat flour and rye 
flour. 

2. Other kinds of flour used in 
combination with wheat are bar- 
ley, corn, oats, rice, potato, soya. 


OY the world people eat some kind of bread. The Egyptians like this 
flat bread. It is one of their essential food 


Keystone View Co. 
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nutritious. 


PEOPLE 


I. Methods of baking bread. 
1. On hot rocks. 

2. On a griddle. 

3. In a public oven. 

4. In a private kitchen. 

5. In a modern bakery. 

J 
1 


. Importance of bread as a food. - 


. In some countries, bread or 
cereal grain is the main food, 
especially of the poorer people. 
2. The form of bread used de- 
pends largely upon the economic 
status of the country. 


CHARACTERISTIC BREADS 
VARIOUS NATIONS 


In France.—French bread is 


made in long loaves with a heavy 
crust. It has a nutty flavor. 
France is famous for its rolls and 
pastries. 

B. In Turkey.—Bread is made 
by mixing flour and water into a 
batter and baking it on hot rocks. 
C. In Sweden.—Swedish bread, 
made from rye flour, is baked in 
hard disks. 

D. In the South Pacific islands.— 
Breadfruit from the breadfruit 
tree is made into a flour which 
is used in preparing puddings, 
bread, and biscuit. 

E. Jn Brazil—A_ coarse white 
meal, manioc flour, is the staple 
breadstuff of Brazil. It is very 
People in the United 
States buy it in the’ form of tap- 
ioca and use it for puddings. 

F. In Cuba.—Cubans who can- 
not afford baker’s bread make a 
sort of bread from banana flour, 
produced by grinding the dried, 
unripe fruit. 

G. In France and England.— 
Small thin cakes, whether sweet- 
ened or unsweetened, soft or 
hard, plain or fancy, are known 
as biscuits. 

H. In Mexico.—The 7 eat 
tortillas. They are flat pancakes 
made from corn meal. Natives 
grind the meal by hand. 

I. In the southern United States. 
—Cornbread is a delicacy, as well 
as a staple bread. 


| WHY BREAD IS A 


A. Grains can be grown over a 
wide area of the earth’s surface. 
B. They are usually plentiful. 

C. They are fairly easy to pro- 
duce and are reasonably cheap. 
D. Bread is the most economical 
energy food. 

E. It fits well into any normal 
dict. 

F. One does not tire of it. 

G. It is one of the “Basic Seven” 
foods. (Continued on page 55) 
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Washington 


and Lincoln 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Obio 


I. Fill each blank in the follow- 
ing sentences with the name of 
Washington or Lincoln. 

1. We celebrate the birthday 
of ___._ on February 22. 

2. We celebrate the birthday 
of _...... on February 12. 

3, _..... was born in a rude 
log cabin. 

4. _ lived in the nine- 
teenth century. 

§. Mount Vernon was the 
home of 

6. was the sixteenth 
president of the United States. 

> is called The Father 
of His Country. 

8. studied surveying in 
his youth. 

9. The tomb of may 
be visited at his home in Virginia. 

10. lost his life at the 
hand of an assassin. 


II. Choose the word or group of 
words in each parenthesis which 
makes the sentence correct. 

1. Lincoln (was, was not) op- 
posed to slavery. 

2. Lincoln was (little, well) 
known for his honesty. 

3. Lincoln (helped, did not 
help) to found a political party. 

4. Lincoln (did, did not) have 
much formal schooling. 

§. The Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington, D.C., was dedicat- 
ed in (1865, 1922). 

6. Lincoln delivered the Get- 
tysburg Address (before, during, 
after) his first term as president. 

7. Lincoln debated on (reli- 
gion, territorial expansion, slav- 
ery) with Douglas. 


8. The Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates helped to make Lincoln 


(popular, unpopular). 


Ill. Each of the following per- 
sons played some part either in 
Washington's or in Lincoln’s life. 
Write W or L after each name to 
show which. 

1. General Braddock 
. Marquis de Lafayette 
. Robert E. Lee 
. Martha Custis 
U. S. Grant 
George III 
Mary Todd 
Thomas Jefferson 
Alexander Hamilton 
William H. Seward 


IV. If the sentence is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Washington fought in the 
French and Indian War. 

2. Washington served only one 
term. as president of the United 
States." . 

3. The Revelutionary War was 
fought while Washington was 
serving as president. 

4. Washington’s home is one 
of the most popular American 
historical shrines. 

§. Washington’s picture ap- 
pears on the one-dollar bill. 

6. Washington laid the corner- 
stone of the Washington Monu- 
ment. 

7. Washington was command- 
er in chief of the Continental 
Army. 

8. Washington helped to write 
the Constitution of the United 
States. (For key, see page 56) 
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Words Used 


in the War 


REY F. HEAGY 
Principal, Euchee School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


I. From the following list of ti- 
tles, select the correct one for 
each of the men mentioned be- 
low: Prime Minister, Foreign 
Secretary, General of the Army, 
Field Marshal, Admiral of the 
Fleet, Lieutenant General, Presi- 
dent, War Mobilization Director, 
Generalissimo, Marshal, Admiral, 
Foreign Commissar. 

1. George S. Patton, Jr. 

2. Chiang Kai-shek 

3. Anthony Eden 

4. James F. Byrnes 

§. Winston Churchill 
6. Viacheslav Molotov 
7. Dwight D. Eisenhower 

8. William F. Halsey 

9. Bernard L. Montgomery 
10. Joseph Stalin 
11. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
12. Chester W. Nimitz 


Il. Locate the following cities. 


1. Aachen 10. Kunming 
2. Ankara 11. Myitkyina 
3. Antwerp 12. Metz 

4. Arnhem 13. Nijmegen 
5. Belgrade 14. Riga 

6. Bologna 15. Stalingrad 
7. Boulogne 16. Stockholm 
8. Dunkerque 17. Teheran 
9. Helsinki 18. Warsaw 


Ill. With what countries are the 
following words associated? 


1. Fuhrer 9. Siegfried 
2. gendarmerie 10. Huns 
3. gestapo 11. Magyar 
4. Iberian 12. poilus 
§. Kremlin 13. Reds 
6. Normandy 14. Nazis 
7. Nipponese 15. soviet 
8. Peloponnesus 16. Vichy 


IV. For what does cach of these 
groups of initials stand? 


1. LCI 5. RAF 9. WPB 
2. WMC 6. OWI 10. GI 

3. USO 7. MP 11. WLB 
4. OPA 8. WAC 12. LST 


V. If you saw United States 
Army officers wearing the insig- 
nia indicated below what would 
their rank be? 
1. stars—one to five 
gold oak leaf 
eagle 
two bars 
gold bar 
silver bar 
silver oak leaf 


VI. What are the names of the 
war planes indicated in the fol- 
lowing list? 


1. P-51 5. B-29 
2. P-47 6. P-38 
3. B-17 7. P-39 
4. B-24 8. B-25 


VII. Match each word in the 
numbered list with the appropri- 
ate description in the lettered list. 


1. archipelago 10. mortar 

2. ambush 11. ration 

3. airdrome 12. offensive 

4. barrage 13. parley 

§. court 14. “pillbox” 
martial 15. terrain 

6. debacle 16. Tommy 

7. doughboy 17. transport 

8. garrison 18. ultimatum 

9. haversack 


a. barrier of shellfire 

b. British soldier 

c. oral 
the enemy 
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ith 


Did you know that 


fy the Pacific are of 


many islands in 


coral formation? 


d. bag for provisions 

‘e. ground in relation to its use 
for military purposes 

f. collapse 

g. troopship 

h. island group 

i, airport 
j. military court 

k. troops hidden to surprise 
the enemy 


l. final proposal offered by a 
negotiator 
m. American infantryman 
n. concerted attack 
0. food allowance 
. low, round fortification of 
steel and concrete 
q. short-tubed cannon 
r. body of troops stationed in 
a fort 


United States Climate 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


The following test may be con- 
ducted with textbooks open, or 
with reference books at hand. 

I. Answer the following. 

1. What is climate? 

2. What is a marine climate? 

3. What is a continental cli- 
mate? 

4. What are the chief factors 
that affect climate? 

§. What is considered the best 
climate for the white race? 

6. Describe the climate of each 
of the following regions. 

a. the lowest parts of Flor- 
ida and Texas 

b. the Great Lakes region 

c. the west coast 

-d. the east coast 

7. Why is the climate of the 
east coast different from that of 
the west coast? 


Il. These questions are concerned 
with wind, sunshine, and rain. 

1. In general, from which di- 
rection do the prevailing winds 
come? 

2. Which is the sunniest state? 

3. What percentage of sunny 
days does Yuma have? 


4. Which is the cloudiest re- 
gion? 

§. When is the rainy season on 
the Pacific coast? 

6. When is the rainy season in 
the Rocky Mountain region? 

7. Is the rainfall in the eastern 
half of the United States abun- 
dant or scanty? 

8. Is the rainfall in the western 
half abundant or scanty? 


III. Answer these questions relat- 
ing to the growing season. 

1. What is meant by the term 
growing season? 

2. How long is the growing 
season on the northern border? 

3. How long is the growing 
season in the Cotton Belt? 

4. About when does the first 
frost appear in the region be- 
tween North Dakota and Lake 
Huron? 

§. About when does frost first 
appear in the region between 
Colorado and Pennsylvania? 

6. About when does the latest 
spring frost occur along the south 
Atlantic coast and east Gulf 
coast? (For key, see page 57) 


(For key, see page 56). 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


A Quiz on the Orient 


ELSIE WIRT 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Troost School, Kansas City, Missouri 


The following questions may 
be written on the blackboard, a 
few each day, and copied in pu- 
pils’ notebooks. The answers can 
be brought out in discussion pe- 
riods. My class made four large 
colored maps—surface map, river 
map, political map, and city map 
—and whenever possible they an- 
swered questions by pointing out 
the location on one of the maps. 


QUESTION LIST 


1. In what part of the world 
is China situated? 

2. What are the chief islands 
of Japan?.- 

: 3. In what -temperature zone 
or zones are China aod Japan? 

4. Give the ‘approximate area 
of China; its estimated popula- 
tion. 

§. Give the approximate area 
of the Japanese Empire; its esti- 
mated population. 

6. Compare the area of China 
with that of other large countries. 

7. What island is owned partly 
by Japan and partly by Russia? 

8. How long is the Japanese 
archipelago? 

9. What large island is situ- 
ated between Japan proper and 
the Philippines? 

10. About how long is the 
Great Wall of China? 

11. Compare the area of Japan 
with that of the state you live in. 

12. Compare the area of China 
with that of the state you live in. 

13. How far is it from Manila 
to Tokyo? 

14. What was the status of 
Hongkong before 1941? 


15. Locate the Grand Canal. 

16. Name three chief rivers of 
China. 

17. What famous mountain is 
in Japan? 

18. Name a desert in Mongolia. 

19. By what name was Chosen 
formerly known? 

20. What is the ruler of Tibet 
called? 

21. What is the largest city of 
Manchuria? 

22. What city in Manchuria is 
called the City of Beans? 

23. Name three cities of China 
having a population of a million 
or over. 

24. Name five cities of Japan 
having a population of a million 
or over. 

25. What is the leading sea- 
port of Japan? 

26. What city. is called the 
Pittsburgh of Japan? 

27. What Japanese city is a 
shipbuilding center? 

28. What is the most impor- 
tant city of southern China? 

29. Give the capital of China; 
the capital of Japan; the former 
capital of China. 

30. What great seaport is near 
the estuary of the Yangtze? 

31. Where is the best farming 
region of China? 

32. What are the important 
crops of China? 

33. What crop produces the 
most food per acre? 

34. List some of the valuable 
minerals found in China. 

35. Name some of the main 
contributions to civilization made 
by the Orient. (For key, see page 57) 


of daylight? 


Did you know that all 
places in the world 


have an equal amount 
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Eastman Johnson’s 


“BOY LINCOLN” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Each February, teachers are glad to 
have patriotic pictures to show their pu- 
pils because it is the month when two 
great American patriots were born. This 
picture of Lincoln as a lad is one that you 
will like. It tells us an absorbing story 
about his early life. 

Eastman Johnson, the artist, lived at 
the same time as Emanuel Leutze, whose 


“Washington Crossing the Delaware” you 
have probably seen. Indeed, he shared a 
studio with Leutze in Diisseldorf. 

The public of that day favored roman- 
tic or sentimental pictures, depicting his- 
torical incidents, and Johnson’s paintings 
of this type were well done. He told a 
story simply and skillfully, without any 
straining for a melodramatic effect. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


This picture tells a story about a great 
American whose birthday we celebrate 
each February. Do you see anything to 
make you think that an important person 
is represented? The artist chose to paint 
a moment in the life of Abraham Lincoln 
which makes an appeal to all of us. What 
is he doing? What makes it seem rather 
unusual to you? 

Part of the charm of Eastman Johnson’s 
paintings lies in his choice of themes— 
simple ones, easily understood and ex- 
pressed without unnecessary details. He 
was an artist who had powers of keen and 
exact observation. Are you as keen? 

Cover half of this picture by laying a 
paper diagonally across it, so that the up- 
per left-hand section is visible. What do 
you see? Mostly warm brown shadows, 
broken only by the dim shape of a table, 
ears of drying corn, and two wooden 
beams which reflect the firelight. 

Now reverse your paper so that you can 
see the lower right-hand section of the 
picture. Notice how the edge of the pa- 
per follows the line of the lad’s extended 
leg. Which part of the picture is more 
interesting? Now look at it as a whole, 
so that the figure can be seen against the 
entire background. 

How has the artist aroused our sympa- 
thy? Does Lincoln look comfortable? 
Why doesn’t he sit on some other kind of 
chair? Why doesn’t he turn on the lights? 

The friendly glow of the fire almost 
changes the meagerly furnished room into 
an attractive one. Yet there is no indica- 
tion of beauty or comfort here. Notice 
the crude floor, the rough stool, the primi- 
tive fireplace, and the frontier clothing 
which young Lincoln wears. It is only 
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the luminous firclight -which gives the 
setting its charm. 

Certainly there are no bright, lively 
colors to draw our attention. Almost ev- 
erything in the picture is some shade or 
tone of brown. Johnson’s use of prosaic, 
sober colors is probably the result of his 
years of study at Diisseldorf, where every- 
one was taught to paint in that way. In 
Holland too, where he studied for several 
years, he saw the subdued colors that 
Dutch artists loved. 

This interior, filled with evidences of 
pioneer life, makes us realize how barren 
of comfort Lincoln’s youth was. Some of 
the objects shown in the picture are not 
used in your home. Do you know their 
names? Why was the flatiron set to heat 
while young Abe was reading? Why 
didn’t he read in the daytime? 

Notice how skillfully the figure is 
posed. Although it seems casual, the ef- 
fect was carefully planned. The long, 
slanting line of the leg leads toward the 
face. How does the arm resting on one 
knee help? Why did the artist paint a 
narrow line of white around the neck? 

Do you like young Lincoln’s face? 
What sort of expression does he have? We 
feel as though he might look up from his 
book any minute. Johnson was what is 
called a good draftsman. The quality of 
his drawing was very high, and his ability 
to express character was remarkable. In 
this young face he has given us a hint of 
the earnest sincerity of a future president 
and patriot. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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THE ARTIST 


Eastman Johnson (1824-1906) was 
born in Lovell, Maine, during a period 
unfavorable for American artists because 
there were practically no opportunities 
for art study in the United States. How- 
ever, Johnson had a natural gift for por- 
traiture, and he made such a success of 
his black-and-white crayon portraits of 
prominent persons in Washington and in 
Boston that by the time he was twenty- 
five years old he was able to go to Europe, 
Among his sitters were such famous men 
as Daniel Webster, John Quincy Adams, 
Emerson, Longfellow, and Hawthorne. 

By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the influence of Germany was being 
felt in cultural matters, and many young 
artists went there to get instruction. The 
two years that young Johnson spent in the 
city of Diisseldorf, studying oil painting, 
improved his knowledge of drawing, 
anatomy, and perspective. Finally he de- 
parted to visit Paris, Italy, and Holland in 
order to study masterpieces in the galleries 
and to meet other artists. 

Johnson went to The Hague to copy a 
picture in the royal collection, expecting 
to stay just a few weeks. Instead he re- 
mained four years, studying, and produc- 
ing many portraits in oil and colored 
crayons. In fact he was so successful that 
he was offered the position of court paint- 
er. While at The Hague he also did his 
first large elaborate oil painting. 

Equipped with a sound and complete 
technical training, the artist returned to 
New York in 1860 and settled down toa 
long career—almost half a century—of 
painting. He loved to depict scenes of 
everyday life, but he also painted many 
portraits, some of them very powerful. 

Negro life and rustic activities were of 
special interest to Eastman Johnson. Such 
subjects he presented with affection, hu- 
mor, and sincerity. Among his pictures 
are “Spanish Woman,” “Cranberry Har- 
vest,” “Old Stage Coach,” and “Corn 
Husking at Nantucket.” Most famous of 
all the paintings that he did, however, 1s 
his “Old Kentucky Home,” which hangs 
in the New York Public Library. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Look at some United States coins to see 
how the decoration is raised higher than 
the background. Artists say that it stands 
in low relief. 

United States coins have such American 
decorations as a buffalo, an Indian’s head, 
or the head of Lincoln. You can make 
something similar, but larger, of clay. 

With a rolling pin roll out the clay 
about 2” thick. With a knife cut it into 
an oblong 4” x 6” or larger. Using a 
toothpick, outline some American design 
such as a spread eagle, a Boy Scout, or 2 
public school. With knife and stick scoop 
away the background, leaving the design 
prominent. The more it rises from the 
flat surface, the higher the relief is. 
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INDIA—PAST AND PRESENT 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, East Chatham, New York 


N THE Middle Ages, when the 


Crusaders sought to free the- 


Holy Land from Mohammedan 
rule, they came in contact with 
people from whom they heard of 
strange things to be found far to 
the east. They desired the spices, 
precious stones, and beautiful 
rugs that they learned came from 
India. Thus trade grew up be- 
tween India and Europe. 

Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese 
navigator, was the first to reach 
India by sailing around Africa 
(1497-98). Columbus, believing 
the earth to be round, had al- 
ready sought a direct route to 
India by sailing west. The dis- 
covery of North America, and 
later of Brazil, was the result of 
the long search for a shorter 
route to India. 

In the Netherlands, the Dutch 
East India Company was formed 
to promote trade with India. 
In 1609 that company engaged 
Henry Hudson to find a western 
passage across the New World to 
India. He did not find it but his 
explorations led to the settlement 
of the Hudson River valley. 

Thus the early history of 
America is related to that of In- 
dia. Today, four and a half cen- 
turies after Columbus, we find 
thousands of young American 
soldiers in India. They are learn- 
ing to know the peoples of the 
East. As air travel brings us clos- 
er to India we may expect that 
after the war this land and its 
wealth of natural resources will 
again play a part in our history. 


Understanding the perplexing problems with which 
India is faced will help children to develop that 
tolerance which they will need as they grow older. 


THE LAND 


A. Location and size. 

1. Middle southern part of Asia 
with Arabian Sea on east, Bay of 
Bengal on west. 

2. On direct route from Mediter- 
ranean to Far East. 

3. Importance of its position in 
present global conflict—serves as 
obstacle to joint operations of 
Germany and Japan. 

4. Area about 1,581,000 square 
miles. 

5. Extreme width about 2,000 
miles, extreme length about 1,900 
miles. 

B. Topography. 

1. Himalaya Mountains in north 
—Mount Everest. 

2. River plains of Indus, Ganges, 
and Brahmaputra. 

3. The Deccan—a high plateau, 
almost filling the great triangular 
peninsula. It is bordered by two 
ranges of hills, the Eastern and 
the Western Ghats. 

4. Few good harbors. 

C. Climate. 

1. Except in highlands, rather 
tropical. 

2. Hottest region in northwest. 
3. Dry season, November to May; 
wet season, May to November. 


This miniature temple is an example of the metalworker’s craft. It takes 
Keystone View Co. 


years of patient labor to produce such a masterpiece. 


D. Cities. 

1. Calcutta, Bombay, Madras— 
seaports. 

2. Benares—holy city of the 
Hindus. 

3. Delhi and New Delhi—capital 
of British India. 

E. Agricultural products.—Rice, 
cotton, sugar cane, wheat, jute, 
millet, tea, coffee, linseed. 

F, Forest products.—Teak, san- 
dalwood, satinwood, coconut, 
mango, banyan, bamboo, rubber. 
G. Minerals.—Coal, petroleum, 
gold, lead, silver, mica, copper, 
iron, tungsten, zinc, manganese. 
H. Animal life-—Large numbers 
because religion forbids the Hin- 
dus to kill any living creature. 
1. Wild—tigers, lions, leopards, 
bears, elephants, wild buffaloes, 
hyenas, monkeys, snakes. 

2. Domestic—goats, cows, pigs, 
burros, bullocks, elephants. 


THE PEOPLE 


A. Population.—389 million ap- 
proximately, including British 
provinces and native states. 

B. Races and clans. 

1. Savage tribes, descended from 
earliest known inhabitants. 

2. Pure-blood descendants of 
Aryan invaders. 
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Food venders display their products on the streets with no thought for 
keeping them sanitary. Bargaining determines prices. 


3. Mixture, forming great mass 
of Hindus. 
4. Descendants of Mohammedan 
invaders. 
5. Mongolian and Tibetan stock 
of northern border. 
C. Religious and social divisions. 
1. Hindus—many castes that 
separate, for life, those belonging 
to them. 
a) Brahmans—thinkers and 
priests—are highest caste. 
b) Kshatriyas—fighters,  rul- 
ers. 
c) Vaisyas—traders, farmers. 
d) Sudras—artisans, laborers. 
2. Mohammedans. 
3. Buddhists. 
4. Sikhs. 
§. Jains. 
6. Parsees. 
7. Christians. 
D. Occupations. 
1. Agriculture—primitive. Ef- 
forts of Sam Higginbottom to 
improve conditions. 
2. Weaving cloth, carpets, shawls. 
3. Wood carving. 
4. Metalworking. 
5. Few modern factories. 
6. Commerce. 
Health conditions. 
1. Low standards—result of pov- 
erty and ignorance. 
2. Malnutrition prevalent. 
3. Types of disease. 
4. Lack of sanitation—religious 
ideas partly responsible. 
§. Shortage of medical care. 
F. Customs. 
1. Village bazaars. 
2. Village weddings. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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A schoolroom in which the 
art spirit prevails is always 
a joyful place for children. 


A First-Grade Newspaper 


MAE L. CUMMINS 


Teacher, First Grade, Winfield Park School, 
Winfield Township, New Jersey 


NEWSPAPER for the first 

grade? It may sound a bit 
unusual, but how many teachers 
have ever considered the broad 
instructional possibilities which 
such an activity presents? 

In my grade, countless exciting 
experiences and adventures were 
told by the children with bub- 
bling enthusiasm, though not all 
the narrators had mastered the 
elements of good English. When 
one of the girls told a story that 
was grammatically correct she 
was so much pleased by the ap- 
proval of fellow pupils that I 
promised to print it for her. Ev- 
ery day thereafter the class se- 
lected the best story. I printed 
it for them, and it!was placed in 
our “storybook.” 

The class showed a keen desire 
to read these stories, and children 
often called upon the author of a 
particular story to help them 
with some of the more difficult 
words. Here was a fine reading- 
readiness situation, because a child 
who had told a story could read 
it verbatim. As the child devel- 
oped power and sight vocabulary, 
he began to read the stories ‘of 
other children. The interest was 
already created, and everyone 
was eager for more material. 

We had a class discussion con- 
cerning the possibility of a news- 


The class chose this cover design. 
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paper. The children were elated 
over the idea of having their sto- 
ries “published.” From that mo- 
ment, our language period was 
really interesting. 

We agreed upon these stand- 
ards for judging the worth of a 
story for publication: 

1. Is it interesting? 

2. Does it have a title? 

3. Are the sentences good? 

4. Did you make it up by 
yourself? 

Practically every day we chose 
two or more stories for our col- 
lection. At the end of a three 
weeks’ period, two editors—a girl 
and a boy selected by the chil- 
dren—read over the stories with 
the teacher and chose those which 
they thought were most suitable 
for our purpose. We also includ- 
ed several poems that the class 
had written. 

What should we have for a 
cover design on our newspaper? 
Here was an excellent art prob- 
lem. The children had a variety 
of themes, but finally the many 
suggestions were narrowed down 
to three, as follows: Buy War 
Bonds, Plant Victory Gardens, 
Our Newspaper. 

Each child worked on a theme 
selected from the above sugges- 
tions. We held a cover contest 
and the class chose the design 
which they considered most ap- 
propriate. It was a boy carrying 
a copy of our newspaper. 

To add to the interest of each 
page in the paper, I drew a tiny 
illustration representing some 
phase of each child’s story. his 
was in the nature of a surprise, 
and the children were delighted. 

When the paper was mimeo- 
graphed, each child colored the 
cover of his copy. This required 
an art lesson involving selection 
of harmonizing colors and em- 
phasis on techniques of coloring. 

We spent part of our reading 
lessons actually reading our sto- 
ries. Since most of the words in 
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the newspaper were those which 
appear on standardized reading 
lists, the children had little diffi- 
culty in recognizing them. 

Our first edition was merely an 
introduction to many which were 
to follow. In subsequent issues 
we had all the features of our 
first attempt plus a work sheet 
which tested a child’s accuracy 
and comprehension in reading, by 
reference to the stories included 
in that particular issue. 


We distributed our newspaper 
gratis. If such a paper were sold, 
the money obtained from it could 
be contributed to the Red Cross, 
the Community Chest, or any 
other worthy organization desig- 
nated by the school authorities. 

Children and parents exhibit 
great pride in such a classroom 
publication, and the little extra 
work on the teacher’s part which 
it entails pays large dividends in 
the satisfaction of a job well done, 


Creative Dramatics 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
Newton County, Mississippi 


I was privileged, not long ago, 
to visit half a dozen first- 
grade rooms in a progressive city 
school system, and I found the 
opinion strong that there are im- 
portant educative values in many 
other fields besides the traditional 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
During my tour of observation, 
spending at least half a day in 
each room visited, nothing im- 
pressed me quite so much as the 
periods when I saw children en- 
grossed in some form of dra- 
matic play. 

In these classrooms I sensed an 
atmosphere which should always 
be present when any form of cre- 
ative expression is being encour- 
aged in a group of pupils. The 
teachers themselves showed that 
they had imagination and an un- 
derstanding of their role. The 
teacher’s presence was felt, but 
she held herself in the back- 
ground until she was really need- 
ed. There was no set pattern in 
any of the responses or activities, 
no memorization of parts; but 
there was much that showed de- 
velopment in co-ordination of 
muscles, social behavior, charac- 
ter growth, imagination, origi- 
nality, and inventiveness. 

Here are two specific observa- 
tions which show more clearly 
how these schools were trying to 
develop the creative side of the 
child’s personality. 


PLAYING GROCERY STORE 


The children were seated in a 
circle. On one side of the room 
was a grocery store which they 
themselves had made. In the con- 
versation about the activity for 
the day, someone said, “We fin- 
ished our purses yesterday, and 
we have money in them. May 
we play store today?” 

Then followed a discussion of 
what Mother says when she or- 
ders things over the telephone; 
what the grocer says to her; what 
conversation might take place in 
the store about different foods. 

A selection of characters had 
to be made by the children; then 
the play began. I particularly 
noted these points: the natural- 
ness and enthusiasm of the chil- 
dren; the variety in responses as 
the “mothers” went to the toy 
telephone to put in an order; the 
self-possession of the grocer; the 
fact that children left the circle 
on their own initiative, going in- 
to the store for purchases, and 
making original remarks: “This 
is my favorite brand,” “Are you 
sure this scale weighs exactly 
right?” “I’m sorry, Mrs. Smith, 
but we won’t have any until to- 
morrow.” 

One could tell that there had 
been many previous experiences 
of a similar nature because of the 
absence of any sel f-consciousness. 
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THE THREE BEARS 


Another type of activity shows 
how a class dramatization can be 
planned for audience presenta- 
tion, and still allow freedom of 
expression. The children had 
dramatized “The Three Bears,” 
and had invited the second grade 
to see it. Backgrounds for the 
different scenes had been drawn 
on wrapping paper. Different- 
sized beds, chairs, and tables had 
been improvised. A cardboard 
box, with a roll of black paper 
for a pipe, made the stove where 
Mother Bear cooked her porridge. 

The teacher later told us that 
the final choice of characters had 
been made by the children after 
many different ones had played 
the roles. She had stayed in the 
background, encouraging with 
such remarks as, “Are you being 
a Father Bear or are you just a 
little boy?” “Do you think that 
Goldilocks might be more excited 
than that?” 

The teacher said that even on 
the day when the play was given, 
she did not know just what each 
child would say or do. She had 
been delightfully surprised when 
Mother Bear picked up an imagi- 
nary salt shaker, as she stirred the 
porridge, and said, “I just can’t 
get enough salt in this porridge”; 
when Father Bear said, “I think 
you need more wood in the 
stove,” and lumbered out, bring- 
ing back an imaginary armful of 
wood, and shoving it through 
the door that had been made in 
the box stove; and when, as the 
bears started for a walk, Mother 
Bear exclaimed, “My goodness, 
Baby Bear, you will get freckled 
without your hat, and I can’t 
find it anywhere!” 

No matter what age a child is, 
or what grade he is in, there is a 
natural craving for dramatic ex- 
pression. We see it in the smaller 
child every day as he goes about 
his play. But all too often this 
spontaneous expression from chil- 
dren disappears as they grow old- 
er. This is generally the result of 
the teacher’s making the plans, 
furnishing the script, and telling 
each child exactly how to say his 
part. It is true that often, and 
especially in the higher grades, 


when the play has finally been 
worked out by the children, there 
will be need for repetition in or- 
der to make it enjoyable to oth- 
ers. But always, if we want to 
develop the creative spirit in dra- 
matics, we must let the children 
have the initiative. 

The material for dramatic ex- 
pression may come from two 
sources. It may be developed 
from some story or article that 
the children have read, or it may 
be original material that they 
write themselves and prepare for 
dramatization. 

In any case, the teacher should 
keep in mind that if there is to 
be much real success in dramatics 
there must be definite planning 
for it. In the first place, the 
teacher must see that the children 
come in contact with material 
that will lend itself to dramatiza- 
tion. It must be material that 
appeals and that is on the age 
level of the children. There will 
be many things to discuss and de- 
cide! How many scenes shall we 
need? How many characters? 
What properties will be needed? 
Can we make costumes? 

After the play is planned, chil- 
dren may volunteer to try out 
for the parts. It is very necessary 
first that the content be so vivid 
in their minds that they will be- 
come identified with it. 

After the first presentation 
there should be an evaluation 
period when the teacher and 
children share ideas for improve- 
ment, discuss problems, and make 
suggestions. There may be vol- 
unteers for playing the story the 
next day. The final players may 
be selected by the group. 

Presenting original plays will 
require close guidance from the 
teacher, especially in the first 
ventures. Children with marked 
ability and talent are often dis- 
covered as original playwriting 
progresses. 

The teacher’s part is to inspire 
the children in creative thinking, 
to provide them with a rich back- 
ground, and to sit in on their 
planning and evaluating periods, 
analyzing mistakes, correcting 
speech errors, and offering sug- 
gestions. Above all, the teacher 
herself must have imagination! 


On these pages successful 
teachers present many ways 
of developing creative work. 


A Lincoln Masterpiece 
MARION SHORT ELMER 


Rural Demonstration Teacher, 
Co-operating with Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


N MOST school systems upper- 

grade pupils study and mem- 
orize the immortal words of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
February is, of course, an excel- 
lent month in which to take up 
this subject, because it fits in un- 
usually well with the observance 
of Lincoln’s Birthday. 

A very satisfactory plan for 
teaching the address has been 
worked out in my school. The 
pupils and I have endeavored to 
consider this speech both as lit- 
erature and as a landmark in the 
history of the United States. 

The study comprises four les- 
sons. It is arranged under the 
contract system, which helps 
greatly in the initial planning, 
aids children in visualizing the 
work as a whole, and helps pro- 
vide employment for spare time. 

As each project explains, Con- 
tract C (the first contract) is 
to be done by all the children. 
Contract B offers a choice, and 
Contract A presents a creative 
type of question for pupils who 
wish to do extra work. 


AIMS 


A. Major.—To study the Gettys- 
burg Address and memorize it. 
B. Specific. 

1. To become familiar with the 
history of the period. 
2. To study the life of Lincoln. 
3. To appreciate the literary ex- 
cellence of the address. 

4. To make a booklet as a perma- 
nent record of the study. 


MATERIALS 


A. A copy of the address for each 
child. 

B. A copy of each of the three 
projects for each child. 

C. Books concerning Lincoln and 
the Civil War. 

D. Pictures on these subjects, 
E. Copy of The Perfect Tribute. 


PROCEDURE 
Lesson I 


A. Introduce the study by set- 
ting the stage, displaying pictures 
of Lincoln and other items on 
bulletin boards, bookshelves, and 
walls. (Continued on page 58) 


shall not perish from the earth. 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate— 
we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far above ovr poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 


We have come to 


It is altogether 
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Study Solids, Liquids, and Gases 


HAZEL M. BOLIN 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Lolita Elementary School, 
Lolita, Texas 


His study offered an excellent 
opportunity for initiating 
valuable classroom activities. It 
opened the way for a number of 
simple experiments which helped 
develop the children’s ability to 
follow directions, evaluate, and 
draw conclusions. Even though 
the work covered a short period 
of time, it proved to be very in- 
teresting and worth while. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To teach the meaning of the 
terms solid, liquid, and gas. 

B. To demonstrate that a solid 
can change into a liquid. 

C. To show that a liquid can 
change into a gas. 

D. To give some understanding 
of the relationship that these 
states of matter have to our lives. 


PROCEDURE 


A. Introduction.—A bowl of ice 
cubes brought into the classroom 
stimulated the pupils to ask ques- 
tions regarding the properties of 


ice. The fact that ice melts led 
to statements about certain char- 
acteristics of solids and liquids. 
The teacher stated that materials 
are always either solids, or liquids, 
or gases. In the discussion that 
followed, many _ contributions 
were offered. Summarized, these 
were as follows. 

1. A solid has shape. It has 
thickness. It can push water and 
air out of the way. Ice is a solid. 
Wood is a solid. 

2. A liquid can be poured. It 
takes the form of the vessel which 
contains it. Objects can float on 
it. Water is a liquid. 

3. A gas does not have any defi- 
nite size or shape. It is often in- 
visible. 

B. Word study.—The pupils de- 
veloped separate lists of solids and 
liquids. 

1. Solids: wood, ice, ice cream, 
iron, stone, sugar, salt, glass. 


“by heat. 


2. Liquids: water, oil, milk, ink, 
gasoline, iodine, mercury. 


EXPERIMENTS 


A. Problem.—To find out what 
heat does to some solids. 

1. Procedure: Three solids, ice, 
sugar, and lard, were placed in 
succession over a flame and heat- 
ed. Before they were heated, the 
ice was a cube, the sugar was in 
grains, and the lard was a lump. 
2. Result: The ice, the sugar, 
and the lard each changed into 


a liquid. 
3. Generalization: Some solids 
can be changed into liquids 


(We discussed what 
we knew about the use of heat 
to melt iron and fuse glass.) 

B. Problem.—To find out what 
happens to water left in a pan for 
several days. 

1. Procedure: The class placed a 
pan of water on a table. The 


level of the water was marked on 
the pan. The water level was ob- 
served each day for several days, 
2. Result: After several days the 
water had all gone into the air. 
3. Generalization: A liquid may 
change into a gas. 

C. Problem.—To find what hap- 
pens to the water on a wet black- 
board. 

1. Procedure: Someone wet the 
blackboard with a damp cloth. 
2. Result: In a short time the 
blackboard was dry. 

3. Generalization: A liquid may 
change into a gas. 

D. Problem.—To find out which 
evaporates more quickly—water 
or alcohol. 

1. Procedure: The class placed 
water in a pan and a like amount 
of alcohol in another pan and 
observed them both. 

2. Result: The alcohol disap- 
peared before the water did. 

3. Generalization: Some materi- 
als evaporate more quickly than 
others. 


Creating Program Water Conservation 


HELEN E. HOYT 


Teacher, Garvanza Elementary School, Los Angeles, California 


N CONNECTION with their 
I study of water conservation, 
my 3A-4B class decided to give 
a program for an auditorium as- 
sembly. I appointed five chair- 
men, each of whom chose one or 
two other committee members, 
and gave them until the follow- 
ing morning to report. 

The next morning, during our 
social-studies period, I directed 
their activities into quiet chan- 
nels, such as making scrapbooks 
and searching for new material. 
Then I called the first committee 
to meet with me in one corner of 
the room for a conference. 

Neither Caroline nor Jack ex- 
hibited any hesitation, for both 
knew exactly what they wanted 
to do. They had planned to ask 
two boys to help them, and the 
three boys were to be workmen 
doing some repairs on Devil's Gate 
Dam. As they gathered for work 
and discussed each one’s particu- 
lar task of the day, an old wom- 
an (Caroline) was to come along 
and express her fears about the 
safety of the dam. The work- 
men would explain how they 
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and bird sanctuaries. 
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would make the dam safe and 
how it would be tested so that 
she could have plenty of water 
for her orange orchard and need 
not fear a flood. 

Group two decided that one 
boy should be a government nat- 
uralist at Yosemite National Park 
and take a group of children for 
a bird walk, allowing them to ask 
questions. He would explain how 
the National Parks are animal 
He would 
also bring out the value of forest 
preserves in preventing droughts 
and floods. 

I felt doubtful about the third 
committee because one boy was 
so careless and the other one so in- 
dolent and undernourished. But, 
without the least hesitancy, they 
announced they were planning to 
be chemists, testing Los Angeles 
drinking water for the conserva- 
‘tion of health! 

Reports being thus far success- 
ful, I looked with hope at timid 
little Lois, who came all alone, 
her committee member being ab- 
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sent. She had some difficulty in 
explaining, but she had taken an 
idea from a book at home. We 
couldn’t do just what the book 
described, but she had planned 
that Thomas (the absent mem- 
ber) would be a farmer hoeing in 
a field, and she would come along 
carrying a bird’s nest with eggs 
in it. The farmer would stop her 
and very kindly explain that the 
birds were his friends because 
they destroy the insects that spoil 
crops and kill trees. He would 
point out that growing things 
help to hold moisture in the 
ground and-~thus prevent dust 
storms. Then he would persuade 
her to put the nest back. 

The last committee consisted of 
ragged little Arthur (whom I 
had ignorantly considered to be 
rather a nondescript individual) 
and a boy who had had many 
more social advantages. This lat- 
ter boy brought a paper on which 
his mother had written out some 
of his ideas for him. These con- 
sisted of a few remarks about a 


pretty little spring and how good 
water is. But Arthur burst forth 
with, “I think it would be nice 
to have a scene about conserva- 
tion of beauty!” I held my 
breath, but he went on serenely. 
“We could have a picnic party in 
the desert, and talk about the 
pretty colored rocks and the lakes 
which the reservoirs make, and— 
yes, and the sunsets out there. 
Boy! Are they pretty !” 

We had no difficulty in select- 
ing actors for the roles. Two pu- 
pils volunteered to be announcers. 
The children decided wisely that 
scenery and properties would be 
more satisfactory if left largely to 
the imagination. The scenes were 
presented in the order described, 
concluding appropriately with 
the one on conservation of ma- 
terial beauty. 

The conversation of the picnic 
party members received particu- 
lar care. It included a description 
of an artesian well, an account 
of how Yellowstone Park was 
named, and comments on_ the 
beautiful sparkle and clearness of 
(Continued on page 55) 


water. 
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SAFETY SEATWORK-—The Fountain 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ILO MADDUX and KATHLEEN SMITH 
Principal, Main Street and Leonard Avenue Schools, Teacher, First Grade, Ohio Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio Columbus, Ohio 


Draw a line under the 
words which will make 


each sentence true. 


. 1. The water bubbles up 
/ from a cup. 
' from the fountain. 
-_ 2. When you drink 
at the fountain, 
When you drink catch the water 
at the fountain, bubbling up. 
You do not need a cup. put your mouth down 
Take your turn and on the fountain. 
do not push; 3. When someone is 
And catch the water drinking at the fountain, 
bubbling up. | push to ‘get a turn. 


stand back and wait. 
Answer Yes or No. 


| 1. Do you need a cup Write the word in the 

| to drink at the fountain? verse that rhymes with cup. 
| 2 Should you take turns? Write p before the 

‘| 3. Should you push the one letters in the box. What 

| who is getting a drink? is the word? 

| 4 Do you catch the water = 

bubbling up? 

f 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
Us ve miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 24. See page 60 for another suggestion, 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


FOR VALENTINE 


T HESE valentines may be made either of paper or of cloth. The 
diagram at the left shows how to cut a heart from a folded 
square of paper. Flowers for the lace-edged valentine are cut 
from colored paper (see diagram). Another heart, on the back, 
conceals the pasted edge of lace. Between the two is placed a pad 
of cotton with sachet powder inside. The pair of hearts, cut 
double out of felt, padded, and stitched around the edges, may be 
worn as a lapel ornament. In the envelope, put a loving message, 
a party invitation, or a War Stamp lightly affixed to a card. 


DIAGRAM FOR 
FLOWER PETALS 
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HOW WE MADE DINOSAUR MODELS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Eiementary School, 
Harvey, Illinois 


SIXTH grade which had been studying di- 
A nosaurs in science class, and had drawn 
and painted them, decided that it would be 
fun to make models of these giant reptiles. 
Source material was found in science texts and 
in library books. A dozen models were made, 
from thirty inches to four and a half feet long. 
For economy’s sake, waste materials were util- 
ized as far as possible. The entire cost, for 
fifty-five children, was less than sixty cents. 
Skeletons were formed of wire, brought by 
boys who had paper routes and salvaged it 
from their bundles. The head, neck, body, and 
tail were shaped first; then legs were attached. 


Used paper toweling was wrapped around 
the wire, to the desired thickness, and was tied 
in place with string. The fins of sail-backed 
and armored reptiles were corrugated card- 
board, sewed to the body with string. For skig, 
the entire surface of the model was covered 
with inch-wide strips of newspaper, dipped in 
boiled-flour paste. When thoroughly dry, the 
dinosaurs were colored with poster paint in a 
mottled camouflage effect. 

On a background of brown wrapping paper, 
imaginative giant ferns were painted in various 
colors. A semicircular base, also of brown pa- 
per, was painted in the same colors, with blue- 
green added for water. The models were shown 
to parents at a Pan-American exhibition, with 
the label ““Pan-America 500 Million Years Ago.” 
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USING THE FLAG 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


: ‘ Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago S 
fror 
a N OUR classes we used to practice drawing the flag and then | 
“ make pictures in which the flag appeared. One day when 7 
a the children were painting patriotic scenes, I suggested to them ew 
a that they sketch in only the shape of the flag, promising that saps 
5 just before they painted it I would show them a quick way to ’ 
do it correctly. coul 
This method was more successful than the old one, resulting oe 
s in increased freedom. When we followed the other plan, the Js 
z "children put so much effort into painting the flag accurately - 
_ that their work became tight, and the composition had a par- en 
: allel, stilted look. But when the children felt free to make —_ 
the picture, without worrying about correctness, the flag was wei 
not at all stiff. _ 
: To complete the flag, we followed this procedure. We " 
: quickly painted the blue field (or canton), and let it dry pr 
- thoroughly. Then we made eight dots the long way of the one 
field and six the short way, and filled in forty-eight spots to rer 
look a little like stars. om 
We painted one red stripe opposite the top of the field, one — 
oppesite the bottom of the field, and one at the bottom of the ns 
.* flag. That made three red stripes. Between the top two we pas 
¥ put two more, and we did the same between the bottom two. hs 
a: Then we had seven red stripes. On white paper, the spaces be- = 
‘* tween the seven red stripes gave us the correct number of _ 
3 white stripes—six. (On colored paper we had to paint the ‘ 
white stripes. ) 
In our school we often have art assemblies in which many a 
pictures are displayed. On one occasion when patriotic pic- dark 

% tures were announced, those illustrated here were held up 
proudly by the fourth-grade children who had made them. ao 

‘ These pupils love to paint. 

ee Whenever Shirley paints murals or smaller pictures, she likes _ 
to put horses in them. So when the class decided to paint pa- — 
, triotic scenes, she naturally thought of a subject calling for tie 
horses—Washington riding at Mount Vernon. 
In connection with it she had a little research problem. The son, 
7 children said, “Your flag will be different from the flags of our | hin 
time.”” Some thought there should be a big star in the center You 
and thirteen smaller stars in a circle around it. Some had no hua 
ly idea what the flag should be like. A few knew the right design. ff Or 
> Shirley went to the library, where she found the flag of that a 
period pictured in a book, and then she painted one like it. ) build 
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Shirley’s horses have life because she has drawn many horses 
from memory. A child needs to draw a thing many times 
before he can do it in a free, rhythmic style. 

How well Shirley has repeated her white and used it to ac- 
cent and outline! She learned to do this in one year. Before 
that her work was pale, without dark accents. 

The children liked Jim’s camp scene very much. They 
couldn’t tell just why they liked it, but they said his was one 
of the nicest pictures of all. 

Jane had spent two years with her grandmother in the coun- 
try, where she attended a rural school. For her patriotic pic- 
ture she drew a country scene. We see the little white school 
building with its red roof and a bell in the belfry. The flag 
waving from the pole looks very beautiful above the fresh 
green grass and against a light-blue sky with its white clouds. 

Remembering to repeat white in different parts of her pic- 
ture, Jane placed white flowers in the foreground; she also in- 
cluded red flowers and blue ones. Another thing which we had 
learned in our painting, Jane made use of here—she used a 
darker and a lighter shade of green to add interest to the pic- 
ture. The black trees give it richness. 

We always try to have at least one large object in a picture. 
Jane’s is a large tree with a thick black trunk. 

Sally did something we had tried before in making designs. 
She used the diagonal line. Isn’t it exciting to see the children 
standing on the street, watching the flags go by? Sally selected 
red paper and let it show in the red stripes of the flag and in 
the buildings. Her choice of a pale blue background is very 
pleasing in combination with the red, white, and blue. If a 
little black is mixed with the blue, the flag’s field, although 
darker, will show more plainly on red paper. Using pure black 
paint on red paper gives a very rich effect. 

The pictures done by Jack, Mary, and Buddy on white pa- 
per, using only red, blue, white, and black paint, were very 
effective. Mary’s shows a school assembly. Children on the 
stage are singing patriotic songs while the others who sit below 
are listening. 

In Dick’s picture you see his little sister and her dog walking 
along a country road on which the family have a summer 
home. Dick says that many of the neighbors ‘have flagpoles. 
You see the top of one pole in the foreground and another one 
farther away. Gray paper was used. 

Other popular subjects which were exhibited, but which are 
not illustrated here, were a parade on a city street, the U.S.O. 
building, and the selling of War Bonds. 
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OUR VALENTINE PARTY 


B B 
Folda 3x9 of paper afcenler (L)and foldils ends 


| ‘center (2) Fold (2) like) 50 theloose edges are al righ Qn(3) 
draw ahalf hearf withils cenler afAB Cufon the solidlines buf | | 


leave a space af X uneul for a hinge. Unfold lo get(4). Ritan in- 


vifafion onthe heart and fold lhe wings over Ihis.taslen with a 
smal( hear! as a Seal. 


Wearl necklace, Girls | Headband 
De fai | af (5) 


iV \N fee Place card- Bou’ | 
Cut several hearls / 
on paper folded 


inge al lopXx, with deep noléh af lower- 


paste lower parls fogether. ing over edge of g}ass. 


for place cards cut hears (<) 


4 7 2" r 
Ki ! ! | (10) 
Candy or NulCup. Told aslrip of paper ££x9"as shown al(Z). ite 
Crease well and fold as Cuf awa shaded part: s and unfold fo | 


gel (9). Fold the I" sides inls a three-sid box, using fhe fourth side fe 
paste and hold the sides Together. The bofiom of the box is made by | 


rhym 
sion 


ing the Iriangles,one upon the others Paste the box fo alargeheart(lo) 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


ibove: This very attractive 
incised clay plaque was made 
by a boy in the sixth grade, 
according to the ancient Egyp- 
tian method of drawing on a 
soft substance with a stick. 


At right: This plaque in high 
relief, illustrating a nursery 
r hyme, is a spontaneous expres- 
ston by a second-grade pupil. 


ILLUSTRATE WITH CLAY 


BEULA WADSWORTH 
Formerly, Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Cor few children use clay as a medi- 
um for illustrating ideas gained from subjects 
other than art, yet clay gives greater reality to an 
idea than drawing does, and using it brings more 
muscles into play. Poster paints may be applied 
when the clay has hardened, although such a relief 
with side lighting is effective without color. Two 
examples of clay sculpture are shown on this page. 

The incised clay plaque was an outgrowth of a 
study of Egyptian sculptural art and calligraphy in 
a social-studies class. Pictures in old copies of The 
National Geographic Magazine offered stimulating 
suggestions for art work. 

The plaque illustrating “Hey diddle diddle, the 
cat and the fiddle, the cow jumped over the moon” 
is made by an entirely different method—a simple, 
direct application of modeled clay forms to a flat- 
tened background, without smoothing or fussy de- 
tail. If the two surfaces to be united are roughened 
with a sharp stick and moistened with slip (clay 
thinned with water until it is like cream), the ap- 
pliquéd forms when pressed into place will be more 
likely to hold well after drying. 

Clay for such work may sometimes be found in a 
near-by roadside bank or stream bank. Inexpensive 
clay flour, which is to be mixed with water, is use- 
ful. Either of these, kneaded in a cloth bag, can 
easily be made the right nonsticky consistency. 
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DAINTY VALENTINE DOLLS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


DOROTHA SEELEY 


Teacher, Second Grade, Park School, 
Boise, Idaho 


SING two small lace-paper doi- 

lies, a few hearts cut freehand 
from colored construction paper, a 
bit of yarn, and some paste, my 
second-grade pupils succeeded in 
making simple valentine dolls like 
those shown here. Notice that 
hands, feet, eyes, and mouth are 
miniature hearts. Features may be 
drawn with colored pencils or ink 
if desired. 

Pieces of cardboard or heavy 
paper can be pasted on the back of 
the dolls to strengthen them, and 
adding a prop will allow them to 
stand. Reinforced in this way the 
doils could be used as place cards 
for a valentine party or as a deco- 
ration for a booth at a fair where 
valentines of all kinds are dis- 
played for sale. 


SPATTERWORK VALENTINES 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 


QUIPMENT for making spat- 
terwork valentines consists 
of an old toothbrush, a short 
stiff wire, a bottle of white or 
colored ink, colored construc- 
tion paper, and valentine cut- 
outs of any desired design. 
’ Lay a newspaper over a draw- 
ing board, put the colored paper 
on it, and pin a design closely in 
place. Dip the toothbrush in 
the ink, shake off the surplus, 
hold the brush over the design, 
and draw the wire toward you 
over the bristles, making a fine 
spray on the paper. When the 
ink is dry, remove the design, 
trim the spattered card, and 
mount it on colored paper. 
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plays, 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY ELIZABETH SEATTER 

Down on the pond,! hi - ho, Ice - skat-ing to T fro! We 

| 
skate and skate Un - til it’s late; Then home Te g0. 
GOOD-BY SONG 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 

— = 
1 

r School is o-ver; hap - py times 

== 
ake ev’-ry mo-ment fly. Now an-oth-er day is done, And so we_ will say good - by. 
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WHAT FRED DREAMED 


" PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAUDE S. FELDMANN 
Teacher, First Grade, Laurens Central School, Laurens, New York 


(Fred is sitting in easy chair. 
June stands in center.) 

juNE—Fred, do you know 
that Washington’s Birthday 
be next Thursday? 

FRED—Of course I remember. 
I guess I wouldn’t forget a day 
like that. We're going to have a 


holiday. (Stretches and yawns.) 
Don’t bother me. I want to take 
a nap. 


JUNE—Do you know how old 
he would be on this birthday if 


he were still living? 


FRED—No, do you? 

JUNE—Yes, I do. 
be 213 years old. 

FRED (whistles)—Some old! 
No wonder his hair was white! 

JUNE—He wouldn’t know this 
world if he came back now. We 
have so many things that people 
didn’t have when he was alive. 
Fred, let’s play a game and see 
how many things we can think 
of that George Washingtgn nev- 
er knew about. (Fred has fall- 
en asleep; June goes near him.) 
Fred— Oh, dear, the old sleepy- 
head! Well, I'll go away and let 
him nap if that’s what he wants 
to do. (EF vits.) 

(Curtains are closed while the 
children come on stage and ar- 
range themselves. Bert, with 
train, is on floor at front of 
Tim, with airplane, sits 
on floor at center back. Judy sits 
at table with telephone. Sally, 
with doll, stands near electric 
floor lamp. Dave, with automo- 


He would 


stage. 


bile, sits on floor near radié?:! 


James sits on floor near the door: 
Rose sits near radio. W ben, ciir- 
tains open, knocking is heard:y 

FRED (springing from chair)— 
What's that? Who's there? (Goes 
to door and opens it. George 
Washington enters.) Why—why, 
you're George Washington! 

W ASHINGTON—Yes, I am. 

rReED—How did you get here? 
Did you come by train? 

WASHINGTON (puzzled )-—By 
train? What do you mean, by 
train? 

rRED—Something you ride in. 

WASHINGTON—In day, 
such a thing was called a carriage. 

rReED—I don’t mean a carriage. 
A train is something you ride in 
that runs on tracks and is pulled 
by a locomotive. 

WASHINGTON—A _ locomotive? 
What is a locomotive? 

FRED (furns away and whis- 
tles)—Is he dumb! Bert, show 
him your train. Let’s see wheth- 
er that will help. 
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The preparation of this simple play about George 
Washington required only four days. If toys are 
lacking, large-sized pictures would be effective. 


CHARACTERS 


PRED TIM JAMES 
JUNI ROSE 
WASHINGTON SALLY 
BERT DAVE 

SETTING 


room with entrance at 
Furniture in keeping 


living 
center back. 


with the size of the children is effec- 
tive. Radio and chair are at left of 
stage in the rear, easy chair at left 
center, telephone on table with chair 
at right front, electric floor lamp at 
right rear. A toy train, an airplane, 
an automobile, and a doll are used in 
the play. There should be a phono- 
graph played off stage to represent 
radio music. 


BERT—This is what we call a 
train, General Washington, and 
this is the locomotive. It travels 
on tracks and it sounds like this. 
(He walks around as though on 
a track, imitating a train.) 

WASHINGTON—I declare, that 
is strange-looking thing! I 
think I'd prefer my carriage. 

rRED—Well, General, how did 
you get here? Did you fly? 

W ASHINGTON—H, ho, ho, my 
lad! You are pretty young to 
make such jokes. 

FRED—I'm not joking. I mean 
did you come in an airplane? 

WASHINGTON (looking much 
puzzled)—An airplane? What 
can you mean by an airplane? 

FRED—Tim, show him your 
toy airplane. Maybe you can ex- 
avhat a plane. is. 
Gertetal Washington, 
this ;is-an airplane can fly 


‘Very high in the air. 


“*"WasHINGTON i(throwing his 
hands)~Pre+pos-ter-ous! What 
good would a thing like that be? 

tim—Oh, airplanes are large 
and they can carry people and all 


kinds of things. 
very fast. 

WASHINGTON—Not faster, I'll 
wager, than my fine horses! 

much faster than 
that, General Washington! 

(Telephone rings. Judy an- 
swers it.) 

jupy—Hello. No, you have 
the wrong number. . . 
Good-by. 

WASHINGTON (comes to the 
table and inspects the telephone 
curiously )—What is this thing? 

jupy—This is a telephone, sir. 
We can talk to people all over the 
world on the telephone. 

WASHINGTON (laughs)—Now, 
my dear, you can’t expect me to 
believe that. 

jupy—Well, try it yourself. 
Hold the receiver up to your ear 
and listen. (Washington holds re- 
ceiver gingerly far from his ear.) 
You must put it closer to your 
ear. 

WASHINGTON—Who, who are 
you?) What number? Oh, any 
number, I’m not particular 


Fresh? Fresh? I—I—I 


They go very, 
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guess I’ve made some mistake. 
(Hands the receiver to Judy.) 
Here, my dear, you had better 
take this. 

jupy—Now, 
you? 

WASHINGTON—I am_ getting 
more bewildered every minute! 
(Passes his hands over his eyes.) 
This place is too brightly lighted 
for my eyes. (Looks all about.) 
Where do you have your candles 
hidden to give all this light? 

SALLY—Oh, we don’t use can- 
dles very much now. We light 
our homes with electricity. 

WASHINGTON — Elec-elec-elec- 
tricity! How do you blow it out? 

saALLY—We don’t blow it out. 
We put it out like this. (She 
turns switch off and on. Then 
Washington tries it several times.) 

WASHINGTON—I wonder how 
Mount Vernon would look with 
bright lights like this? 

FRED—General Washington, | 
still should like to know how you 
got here. Did you come by bus 
or in a private automobile? Oh, 
dear, I suppose you don’t know 
about them either. Show him 
your toy automobile, Dave. 

pave—Well, here it is, General 
Washington. The real thing looks 
like this, but it is much larger. 

WASHINGTON (examines it)— 
What pulls this strange vehicle? 

pave—Nothing, sir. It moves 
itself by the power of its gasoline 
engine. 

WASHINGTON—A gasoline en- 
gine? Gasoline— gasoline— en- 
gine— I don’t understand what 
you are talking about. My, I feel 
very warm. (Looks about the 
Why, where is the fire- 
place? Where is all the heat com- 
ing from? 

JAMES—From the furnace in 
the cellar. If you would like to 
see it, I shall be glad to show you 
how it works. 

W ASHINGTON—No, thank you. 
I should be only more confused. 
(Music is heard. Washington 
jumps and goes toward sound.) 
Where is the music coming from? 

ROsE—It is coming from this 
radio. The music comes over the 
air waves. 

WASHINGTON—That’s impossi- 
ble! Music coming out of a box! 
It’s too much. (Holds his head as 
he walks to center of stage.) Airt- 
phones, teleplanes, gasobiles, ra- 
diocity! I must get back to my 


you see, don’t 


room.) 


horses and carriage before I com- 
pletely lose my mind. 
hurriedly.) 


(He exits 
(Continued on page 5+) 
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PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS for FEBRUARY 


WASHINGTON’S GLORY 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That, long after you are gone, 
The things you did are remem- 
bered 
And recounted under the sun; 
To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its 
way, 
And once a year, with banner and 
drum, 
Keeps its thought of your na- 
tal day. 


And this is Washington’s glory: 
A steadfast soul and true, 
He stood for his country’s 
honor 
When his country’s days were 
few. 

And now when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 
To the breeze in defiant chal- 

lenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


ADVICE TO CITIZENS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“Tt is incumbent 

Upon every person 

Of every description 

To contribute 

To his country’s welfare.” 


“Let us impart 

All the blessings we possess, 
Or ask for ourselves, 

To the whole family 

Of mankind.” 


TRIBUTE 


ANDREW LEE 


Washington, the brave, the wise, 
the good. 

Supreme in war, in council, and 
in peace. 

Valiant without ambition, dis- 
creet without fear, confident 
without presumption. 

In disaster, calm; in success, mod- 
erate; in all, ‘himself. 

The hero, the patriot, the Chris- 
tian. 

The father of nations, the friend 
of mankind, 

Who, when he had won all, re- 
nounced all, and sought in 
the bosom of his family and 
of nature, retirement, and 
in the hope of religion, im- 
mortality. 


HYMN FOR PEACE 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


Lord, let war’s tempests cease, 

Fold the whole world in peace 
Under Thy wings. 

Make all the nations one, 

All hearts beneath the sun, 

Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of Kings. 


TO BE AMERICAN 
ROSELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY 


What does it mean? I look across 
the years... 

I see them come, but through a 
mist of tears, 

Our gallant forebears, full of 
hopes and fears. 


I see them leave behind for con- 
science’ sake, 

The homes they loved, the ties so 
hard to break, 

Their questing, wondering, west- 
ward way to take. 


I see them face and fight the wil- 
derness, 

Undaunted by its dangers, its 
duress, 

And from its wildness, wrest and 
win success. 


I see them take their living from 
the soil, 

The men and women joined in 
homely toil— 

Where they then planted, now 
our heart-roots coil. 


I see them build their homes, 
their house of prayer, 

And when its bell rings out upon 
the air, 

I see them kneel in simple wor- 
ship there. 


I hear the drums of war’s alarum 


beat, 

I see them seize their arms, rise to 
their fect 

Their enemies—and liberty’s—to 
meet. 


I see them face and conquer every 
foe, 

I see their cities rise, a nation 
grow, 

To whose broad breast carth’s 
eager pilgrims go. 


To be American is to be one 

In whom these brave inheritances 
run, 

A worthy daughter, ora noble son. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 


This man whose homely face you 
look upon 

Was one of Nature’s masterful, 
great men; 

Born with strong arms, that un- 
fought battles won, 

Direct of speech, and cunning 
with the pen. 

Chosen for large designs, he had 
the art 

Of winning with his humor, and 
he went 

Straight to his mark, which was 
the human heart; 

Wise, too, for what he could not 
break he bent. 


Upon his back a more than Atlas-’ 


load, 

burden of the Common- 

wealth, was laid; 

He stooped, and rose up to it, 
though the road 

Shot suddenly downwards, not a 
whit dismayed. 

Hold, warriors, councilors, kings! 
All now give place 

To this dear benefactor of the 
race! 


The 


LET US STRIVE ON 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


“With malice toward none; 
With charity for all; 
With firmness ir the right, 


As God gives us to'see the right, 


Let us strive on 

To finish ‘the work we tre ifs. 

To bind up the nation’s wounds; 

To care for him who ‘shali have 
borne the battle, 

And for his widow, 

And his orphan— 

To do all which may achieve and 
cherish 

A just and lasting peace 

Among ourselves, 

And with all nations.” 


GOLD, BUT MEN 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Not gold, but only men, can make 
A people great and strong; 
Men who, for truth and honor’s 

sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
Brave men who work while oth- 
ers sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 
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THE FLAG GOES BY 


HENRY HOLCOMB BENNETT 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of 
drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it 
shines, 

Over the stcel-tipped, ordered 
lines. 

Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is pass- 
ing by: 


Sea-fights and land-fights, grim 
and great, 

Fought to make and to save the 
State: 

Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of 
peace; 

March of a strong land’s swift 
increase; 

Equal justice, right and: law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign 
wrong: 

Pride and glory and honor—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 


““A“blare of bugles, a ruffle ot 


drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


GREAT EMANCIPATOR 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Who can be what he was to the 
people, 
What he was to the State? 
Shall the ages bring us another 
As good and as great? 


Note: “Washington’s Glory” is re- 
printed by permission of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, the copyright owners. 
The complete poem of four stanzas un- 
der the title “Washington’s Birthday” 
appeared in the author’s book Poems of 
the Household. John Montgomery is the 
copyright owner of “What Does It 
Mean to Be American?” which is the 
complete title given to Roselle Mercier 
Montgomery’s poem. “Abraham Lincoln” 
is reprinted by permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. “Let Us Strive On” is 
the last paragraph of Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address. 
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DRUM 


ALL FOR AMERICA 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Tt PP 


The bells and tri-an- gle ring a chime A- bout this coun-try we call our own. The tam - bour - ines rap, the 


== 


| = | 


The cym - als clang a cheer-y tone. A song we sing to A-mer-i-ca; Our band will 


sticks and blocks tap. 
+ = =: == — 
2 > > 
ne: ring for A - mer-i-ca. We're glad, free, Proud as can be, Yes, proud to live in A - mer-i-ca! 
T.B.. tuned time belts’ TRI.. triangle; R.S.. rhythm 7B. wend cymbals R indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. ? 
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A SURPRISE FOR THE LITTLE COOK 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ANNA S. MESSIMER 


Formerly, Teacher, Sixth Grade, George B. McClellan School, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


(Mother is clearing the break- 
fast table; Betty is dusting.) 
getty—Mother, isn’t it fine 
that President Washington really 
is coming to our town today? 
I can hardly believe it. 
MOTHER—Yes, Betty, it isn’t 
every day that we are honored by 
the presence of such a great man. 
pETTY—Father and Robert had 
better hurry. (Looks out of win- 
dow.) Crowds will be there, and 
they should start early if they 
want to catch a glimpse of him. 
MOTHER—Never fear, Betty! 
They have been up ever since 
daybreak. Your father has been 
brushing his uniform until I am 
afraid he will wear a hole in it. 


CHARACTERS 
BETTY ROBERT WASHINGTON 
MOTHER LIZA 
SETTING 


Colonial kitchen with fireplace, 
utensils for preparing breakfast, 
table, shelves with dishes, spin- 
ning wheel, and several chairs. 


peTTY—I thought I heard 
Father up very early. 

MOTHER—And Robert! He 
washed and combed, and combed 
and washed, until his face and 
hair shine. 

ROBERT (centering hurriedly )— 
Is my stock all right, Mother? 

MOTHER (adjusting stock)— 
Quite all right, Robert. 

ROBERT—I think I'll wear my 
best coat. Washington might see 
me in the crowd. 

BETTY (feasing)—Umph! Just 
as though he'd notice you. 

ROBERT— Well, he might. 

BETTY—And just look at the 
combed hair! It’s too bad the 
President doesn’t visit our town 
every day. 

ROBERT—Mother, 
stop. 

(Man’s voice off stage calls 
loudly, “Robert!’’) 

MOTHER—Your father is call- 
ing you. (Robert exits.) This 
isa big day for the men. Even 
old Ephraim is going. 

BETTY—Why, he can_ hardly 
walk! 

MOTHER—Your father is let- 
ting him take the two-wheeled 
cart and the mule. 

BETTY—I am glad he can go. 

MOTHER—Yes, it is wonderful 
that they can see the first pres- 
ident of our republic! 

BETTY—Why don’t you go and 
see him, too, Mother? I am old 
enough to look after the house. 


make her 


For your program honoring Washington’s Birth- 
day, include this dramatization of a well-known 
story about the first president of the United States. 


MOTHER—Oh, no, my dear, I 
couldn't think of it! We might 
be gone half the day. It is a long 
way to town and there will be 
speeches after the parade. 

BETTY—But, Mother, Liza will 
be here, and anyway I wouldn’t 
be afraid to stay alone. You 
haven’t been away from home for 
weeks and weeks. 

(Liza enters with laundry.) 

L1zA—Dat’s right, honey chile! 
Your ma needs a real change after 
de long, long winter. 

BETTY—Mother, do go! Please! 
Put on your hood and cloak. 
Look! (Runs to the window.) 
People are on their way already. 
Here comes Father around the 
driveway with the horses and the 
carriage. I’m going out to ask 
him to persuade you to go along. 
( Exits.) 

MOTHER (fo Liza)—I would 
like to go! But I really shouldn’t. 

BETTY (entering excitedly)— 
Father says to get ready right 
away and come along. Here, Liza, 
get Mother’s things! Hurry! 

(There is the bustle of getting 
Mother into cloak, and so on, 
while she protests.) 

BETTY (as Mother exits) —I’m 
so glad she is going. (Looks out 
of window.) She'll tell us all 
about President Washington— 
what he wore, how he looked, and 
what he said. Men and boys nev- 
er tell you the little things you 
really want to know. 


Liza (looking out window)— 
Land o' gracious! Dere’s old 
Uncle Ephraim hobblin’ along. 

BETTY—Yes, he’s going to the 
parade. 

L1za—How’s he goin’ to git 
there, honey? 

BETTY—With the mule and 
cart. Say (with sudden inspira- 
tion), wouldn’t you like to ride 
along with him, Liza? 

11zA—Who? Me? How could 
I? Dere’s work to be done. 

BETTY—I can do the work. 
(Gleefully.) Liza, you’re going! 
You know you want to. 

Liza—No, I don’t. What 
would your ma and pa say? 

BETTY—Get your things. Iam 
the head of the house now. You’re 
going with Ephraim. Not a word 
—-I command you. 

Liza (throwing up hands)— 
Land sakes alive! Your pa— 

BETTY—I'll write a little note 
to him and tell him I commanded 
youtogo. Quick, call to Ephraim 
to wait and then get ready. (Liza 
exits as Betty writes and reads 
aloud.) “Please don’t scold Liza 
for coming to see the parade and 
President Washington. I made 
her go. Your loving daughter, 
Betty.” (Liza enters, all ready.) 
Here, Liza, is the note. Give 
it to Father or Mother if you 
meet them. Hurry! (Pushes 
Liza.) 

11zA—I is powerful anxious to 
see President Washington. Don't 
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you git in no trouble here alone, 
chile. (Evxits.) 

BETTY—Won't it be grand? I 
do wonder what the President 
looks like. I wonder whether his 
carriage is drawn by four white 
horses, as people say, and whether 
it is really trimmed with gold. 
How I should love to see him my- 
self, but I shall someday, I am 
sure. How quiet it seems! It’s 
still early. I'll finish the dusting, 
wash the dishes, and sew a little 
to make the time pass. (She sings 
as she clears the table. After a 
brief interval, the noise of horses 
is heard.) 1 wonder who that 
can be? (Goes to window.) I 
guess those two men on horseback 
must be hurrying to the parade. 
Why, they are stopping at our 
gate! Once of them is coming in! 
I wonder what he wants! 

(Washington enters.) 

WASHINGTON—Good morning, 
my little maid. It is late, I know, 
but is there anyone here who can 
give me some breakfast? 

BETTY (curtsices)—I am _ the 
only one at home, sir. My father 
and mother and brother have 
gone to town to see President 
Washington. But I can get you 
some breakfast. Shall I prepare 
some for the other man, too? 

WASHINGTON—My man_ has 
breakfasted, thank you. He will 
watch the horses. 

BETTY—Will you be seated? 

WASHINGTON—I thank you. 
(Sits.) And what makes your 
family so eager to see the Presi- 
dent? 

BETTY—Oh, sir, he is so wise 
and good! My father says he has 
set the finest example of what 
an American citizen should be. 
(Puts dishes on table.) 

WASHINGTON—That is indeed 
high praise. 

BETTY—My brother wants to 
be a surveyor and a soldier, like 
him. But (confidentially) he 
won't be. (Cooks at fireplace.) 

WASHINGTON—Y ou think not? 

BETTY—How can he, when his 
penmanship is so poor, and he is 
not neat and orderly? I have 
heard that Washington always 
rises early, too. 

WASHINGTON—And you think 
your brother wouldn’t do that? 

BETTY—We have to call and 
call him in the morning. And 
once (gaily) we had to throw 
some water on him. But then he’s 
pretty good about other things. 
Mother says that he will improve 
with age. (Continued on page 60) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


AID IN COUNTING 
DORIS BECK 


o Give added experience in 
T counting in our first grade, 
I have a device that enables the 
children to notice their class at- 
tendance each day. A chart bears 
the numbers from 1 to 35 (the 
number of pupils enrolled) and 
to it is attached a movable arrow. 
Each day the children count to 
find out how many are present 
and indicate the number by ad- 
justing the arrow on the chart. 


HEALTH HABITS 


FRIEDA SPECHT 


morning exercises, 
my fifth-graders go over 
the fifteen health habits listed on 
their individual record sheets, 
and check the ones observed each 
day. Every pupil is responsible 
for checking his own health chart. 

At the end of four weeks, the 
record sheets are collected. From 
the data on these charts, the class 
prepares a graph showing how 
many health practices have be- 
come habitual and which ones are 
not being observed by the pupils. 


OUR WAR MAP 


DIXIE DOWELL 


ECAUSE it seems important for 
pupils to know what is hap- 
pening in the war, my _ sixth- 
graders are working on a current 
war map. Different groups keep 
informed on various war fronts. 

Every morning we discuss 
events of the preceding twenty- 
four hours. During free time one 
pupil in each group works on the 
map. Everyone takes a turn. 

Our map is a large one, spread 
out on a table. Daily, as Allied 
troops advance or retreat, toy sol- 
diers are moved to the proper po- 
sitions. When a town is taken by 
the Allies, a flag bearing its name 
is placed on the map. We use 
small squares of white paper for 
flags, and toothpicks for flagpoles. 
Nonhardening clay forms a base 
for the toothpicks. 

This activity is enjoyed by the 
girls and boys and has resulted in 
their becoming much interested 
in current events. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 of the October issue for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


MINIATURE SCENES 


VERNON J. MARR 


scenes are valu- 
able as a means of devel- 
oping concepts. They fascinate 
children by making a subject sat- 
isfyingly vivid and meaningful. 
During our study of Norway, 
my fourth-graders constructed 
miniature people, boats, fish mar- 
kets, and farms, and scenes show- 
ing fiords, mountains, and islands. 
Some of the pupils carried out in- 
dividual projects, others preferred 
to work in groups. After they 
had decided what they wished to 
make, they read material on the 
subject, drew plans and submit- 
ted them for checking, gathered 
materials, and set to work. 


HELPING HOBBYISTS 
AMY KING 


HE value of a hobby to the 
T person most concerned is 
generally acknowledged, but oth- 
ers also may gain much in help- 
ing the hobbyist. For instance, in 
our school, Ronny collects small 
glass bottles, and everyone who 
finds a tiny bottle immediately 
thinks of him. Marianna has an 
extensive collection of seeds, and 
unusual seeds have been added to 
her collection because we have all 
become interested in her hobby. 

One may reasonably expect 
that class interest of this kind 
will result in the adoption of hob- 
bies by children who have not 
previously shown enthusiasm. 


AN ANIMATED TURTLE VALENTINE 
LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


Come out of 
your shell 


Be My 
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AKING humorous valen- 
M tines appeals to many 
children. Here is one that is 
sure to be popular. The tur- 
tle’s body, with its head, legs, 
and tail, may be drawn any 
desired size and cut from red 
construction paper. Fasten 
this on the underside of a 
white heart of suitable size 
with a paper fastener. Print 
a greeting on the heart with 
a red pencil. When the tur- 
tle’s tail is moved, his head 
and legs move, too. 

Other animals that may be 
made similarly are a cat with 
a movable tail and an ele- 
phant with a movable trunk. 


SPELLING ACCURACY 


ETHEL JOHNSON 
pense children can spell cor- 


rectly a list of assigned 
words but are unable to use the 
same words in sentences. Here 
is a device to encourage mastery 
of spelling and care in writing. 
After the pupils have studied 
their spelling words and feel pre- 
pared to write them, the teacher 
dictates sentences. In each sen- 
tence she includes one of the 
words from the list as a test word. 
The children earn one point for 
writing the test word correctly 
and an extra point if every other 
word in the sentence is correct. 
The remainder of the sentence is 
composed of words previously 
studied, although perhaps com- 
monly misspelled. If desired, ad- 
ditional points may be scored 
for neatness, proper punctuation, 
and correct capitalization. 


PICTURED SCIENCE 


ROSALIND BUCHSBAUM 


ence if they can see what the 
teacher is talking about. I have 
found that when a picture of 
each subject (a moth, for exam- 
ple) is drawn on the blackboard, 
the children understand the les- 
son much better. They are able 
to come forward and explain the 
drawing after I have told them 
about it.“ For a science activity 
I let pupils copy the blackboard 
sketch on drawing paper. This 
they enjoy taking home. 


S ECOND-GRADERS will enjoy sci- 


STORMY-DAY GAMES 
LUCILLE EVERLY 


N STORMY days, when chil- 

dren cannot play outdoors, 
they often quarrel or waste time 
wishing that the weather were 
pleasant. I have met the prob- 
lem in this way. 

Whenever one of us learns of 
an indoor game that is fun, he 
writes down its name and the di- 
rections for playing it on a slip of 
paper and puts this in a box. On 
a stormy day, slips are drawn, 
and we play the games described. 
Inclement weather no longer re- 
sults in cross, unhappy pupils. 
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IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling) , music, 
reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


Social Studtes 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 


Langua ge 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


When children draw a flag small in a 
crayon picture, is it all right for them 
to make one star and a few stripes? 


I think this gives the wrong idea 
of the flag. It seems better to me to 
suggest the forty-eight stars by many 
white dots. And even though there 
cannot be exactly thirteen stripes in 
a tiny flag, a number of stripes, rath- 
er than a few, give a more nearly 
correct effect. 


How can I help my second- and third- 
graders to get good results when they 
draw pictures of winter sports? 


In creating figures wearing outdoor 
clothes, have the children make cap 
and mittens a different color from 
the sweater. The skirt or ski pants 
may be still another color or shade. 
Color each part as soon as it is drawn 
—draw the cap, color it; draw the 
sweater, color it; and so on. In this 
way the children are not likely to 
omit any parts of the figure and will 
get them in better proportion. 


We have used most of our white paint. 
What, besides white paper, will give the 
effect of snow in pictures? 


Teachers tell me that their pupils 
bring white shoe polish left over 
from summer. They use it in insect- 
spray guns. When sprayed on colored 
or black paper, it gives the effect of 
snow. 


Is clay a good medium to use in build- 
ing a log cabin? We wish to make one 
for a scene depicting Lincoln’s youth. 


I advise you not to use clay; it 
crumbles and breaks. For this prob- 
lem, sticks or corrugated cardboard 
are better than clay. 


With thirty-six children in a group, I 
find it difficult to teach art in the 
modern way. I cannot help each one. 


Of course you can’t! An art class 
should have no more than eighteen 
pupils in it if the teacher is to help 
children individually with projects 
which they initiate. Under your con- 
ditions, if I were you, I would divide 
the class, letting one half read while 
the other half has an art lesson. 


I should like to know what are consid- 
ered some of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of a good reader. 


A good reader has control of the 
basic reading skills, such as word rec- 
ognition and sentence and paragraph 
comprehension; has ability to recog- 
nize a central theme, and to find an- 
swers to specific questions; can gather 
data on a particular problem, locate 
materials, and organize and summa- 
rize his findings. 

He has the habit of reading for 
definite purposes, of concentrating 
while reading, of persisting until he 
understands what he reads. 

He is interested in many types of 
reading, and reads for information, 
entertainment, and personal growth. 

He has the habit of evaluating 
materials and of organizing ideas for 
retention and use. 

He associates ideas presented in 
books with past personal experiences. 


Should primary pupils be taught to 
place fingers on lips in order to elimi- 
nate lip movement in silent reading? 


It is rather natural for young chil- 
dren to form words with their lips 
as they read, but this is usually over- 
come as they gain fluency on each 
reading level. If pupils are given a 
chance to read interesting and easy 
material, their silent-reading rate soon 
becomes too rapid for lip movement. 
Placing fingers on the lips centers at- 
tention on that act rather than on 
the story. 


What are the values of using experi- 


ence charts to teach reading in the pri- 
mary grades? 


Experience charts help to show pu- 
pils that experiences, thoughts, and 
ideas underlie the printed or written 
word. They also help children to 
keep a sequerce of ideas in mind and 
to notice likenesses and differences in 
words. Reading from charts reduces 
eyestrain which often occurs when 
book reading is begun too early. Us- 
ing charts helps pupils to develop 
fundamental reading skills and oral 
language skills. It also encourages 
confidence in self-expression and in- 
terest in keeping permanent records 
of personal or group experiences. 


How shall I get my pupils to express 
themselves more freely in literary or 
art forms when they work on a unit? 


There are two principles to remem- 
ber. The first is that pupils must 
have something to express. The sec- 
ond, that creative expression cannot 
be hurried. The natural sequence is 
impression (informational reading, 
looking at pictures, trips, and other 
sense experiences); then assimilation; 
and finally expression (giving out 
what has been learned and absorbed). 
It may be a month or longer after a 
unit is begun before the poem, the 
story, the painting, the play, or the 
assembly can result. 


I should like some ideas for a fifth-grade 
unit which would include both United 
States history and geography. 


You can do this very easily through 
a series of units. First list the con- 
cepts which you wish to develop. 
Then outline the main topics, which 
might include: 

The great period of exploration and 
discovery beginning in 1492. 

Colonial and pioneer life. 

The westward movement. 

Development of transportation. 

You might start out with colonial 
and pioneer life, with background 
reading to cover the first period. Use 
maps constantly in tracing routes of 
explorers, locating settlements, and 
the like. In connection with the 
unit, develop colonial crafts, such as 
spinning and weaving, candlemaking, 
early cooking. (You will find book- 
lets and materials sold by Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West 
121st St., New York 27, invaluable 
in this field.) Let the children draw 
and color a map of the colonies. Dis- 
cuss climate and agriculture in the 
different colonies. Each pupil should 
keep a notebook. Supply books for 
informational and story reading. Em- 
phasize biography. Art work and 
creative writing should be included. 

Develop similarly three or four 
other units throughout the year. I 
recommend especially a study of 
Transportation. In all units, empha- 
size social and industrial history rath- 
er than political history and wars. 
Show how climate, waterways, and 
other natural features modify life. 


What can I do to make language more 
interesting to my third- and fourth- 
graders who dislike the subject? 


Forget for a while that you are 
the language instructor. Bring some 
interesting objects into the classroom 
to arouse the pupils’ curiosity. Get 
them to asking questions and volun- 
teering ideas and experiences of their 
own. Let them make up riddles that 
describe some of the objects. Suggest 
that they look through library books - 
and readers for stories and poems re- 
lated to some of the ideas brought out 
in the discussion. Perhaps, in order to 
secure information on certain topics 
about which little is known, it will 
be necessary to write letters. (It is 
fun to learn punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, word choice, and sentence struc- 
ture when preparing letters to be 
mailed.) In other words, concentrate 
on finding topics that children really 
enjoy talking and writing about and 
let the learning of skills and correct 
usage grow out of the needs which 
logically arise. 


Can you recommend a book that dis- 
cusses the teaching of English from a 
practical, “human” point of view? 


I think you will enjoy reading the 
Twentieth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 
It is entitled Language Arts in the 
Elementary School (National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C., 
$2.00). 

Another good book is Pupils Are 
People, which was put out by the 
Committee on Individual Differences 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of English (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., New York; $2.25), 


° 


What is the best time for children to 
make the transition from manuscript to 
cursive writing? 


The research directed by Dr. F. N. 
Freeman indicates that the transi- 
tion should be made in the second 
semester of the second grade if the 
ease with which children are to make 
the transition is to be a governing 
factor. However, teachers in prac- 
tical situations tend to postpone t! 
period until the beginning of 
third grade. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


AID IN COUNTING 
DORIS BECK 


o Give added experience in 
T counting in our first grade, 
I have a device that enables the 
children to notice their class at- 
tendance each day. A chart bears 
the numbers from 1 to 35 (the 
number of pupils enrolled) and 
to it is attached a movable arrow. 
Each day the children count to 
find out how many are present 
and indicate the number by ad- 
justing the arrow on the chart. 


HEALTH HABITS 
FRIEDA SPECHT 


morning exercises, 
my fifth-graders go over 
the fifteen health habits listed on 
their individual record sheets, 
and check the ones observed each 
day. Every pupil is responsible 
for checking his own health chart. 

At the end of four weeks, the 
record sheets are collected. From 
the data on these charts, the class 
prepares a graph showing how 
many health practices have be- 
come habitual and which ones are 


not being observed by the pupils. 


OUR WAR MAP 


DIXIE DOWELL 


ECAUSE it seems important for 
pupils to know what is hap- 
pening in the war, my _ sixth- 
graders are working on a current 
war map. Different groups keep 
informed on various war fronts. 

Every morning we discuss 
events of the preceding twenty- 
four hours. During free time one 
pupil in each group works on the 
map. Everyone takes a turn. 

Our map is a large one, spread 
out ona table. Daily, as Allied 
troops advance or retreat, toy sol- 
diers are moved to the proper po- 
sitions. When a town is taken by 
the Allies, a flag bearing its name 
is placed on the map. We use 
small squares of white paper for 
flags, and toothpicks for flagpoles. 
Nonhardening clay forms a base 
for the toothpicks. 

This activity is enjoyed by the 
girls and boys and has resulted in 
their becoming much interested 
in current events. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 of the October issue for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


MINIATURE SCENES 


VERNON J. MARR 


INIATURE scenes are valu- 
M able as a means of devel- 
oping concepts. They fascinate 
children by making a subject sat- 
isfyingly vivid and meaningful. 

During our study of Norway, 
my fourth-graders constructed 
miniature people, boats, fish mar- 
kets, and farms, and scenes show- 
ing fiords, mountains, and islands. 
Some of the pupils carried out in- 
dividual projects, others preferred 
to work in groups. After they 
had decided what they wished to 
make, they read material on the 
subject, drew plans and submit- 
ted them for checking, gathered 
materials, and set to work. 


HELPING HOBBYISTS 
AMY KING 


HE value of a hobby to the 
person most concerned is 
generally acknowledged, but oth- 
ers also may gain much in help- 
ing the hobbyist. For instance, in 
our school, Ronny collects small 
glass bottles, and everyone who 
finds a tiny bottle immediately 
thinks of him. Marianna has an 
extensive collection of seeds, and 
unusual seeds have been added to 
her collection because we have all 
become interested in her hobby. 
One may reasonably expect 
that class interest of this kind 
will result in the adoption of hob- 
bies by children who have not 
previously shown enthusiasm. 


AN ANIMATED TURTLE VALENTINE 
LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


Come out of 
your shell 


Be My 
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AKING humorous valen- 
M tines appeals to many 
children. Here is one that is 
sure to be popular. The tur- 
tle’s body, with its head, legs, 
and tail, may be drawn any 
desired size and cut from red 
construction paper. Fasten 
this on the underside of a 
white heart of suitable size 
with a paper fastener. Print 
a greeting on the heart with 
a red pencil. When the tur- 
tle’s tail is moved, his head 
and legs move, too. 

Other animals that may be 
made similarly are a cat with 
a movable tail and an ele- 
phant with.a movable trunk. 


SPELLING ACCURACY 
ETHEL JOHNSON 


children can spell cor- 
rectly a list of assigned 
words but are unable to use the 
same words in sentences. Here 
is a device to encourage mastery 
of spelling and care in writing. 

After the pupils have studied 
their spelling words and feel pre- 
pared to write them, the teacher 
dictates sentences. In each sen- 
tence she includes one of the 
words from the list as a test word. 
The children earn one point for 
writing the test word correctly 
and an extra point if every other 
word in the sentence is correct. 
The remainder of the sentence is 
composed of words previously 
studied, although perhaps com- 
monly misspelled. If desired, ad- 
ditional points may be scored 
for neatness, proper punctuation, 
and correct capitalization. 


PICTURED SCIENCE 


ROSALIND BUCHSBAUM 


ECOND-GRADERS will enjoy sci- 
S ence if they can see what the 
teacher is talking about. I have 
found that when a picture of 
each subject (a moth, for exam- 
ple) is drawn on the blackboard, 
the children understand the les- 
son much better. They are able 
to come forward and explain the 
drawing after I have told them 
about it. For a science activity 
I let pupils copy the blackboard 
sketch on drawing paper. This 
they enjoy taking home. 


STORMY-DAY GAMES 
LUCILLE EVERLY 


N STORMY days, when chil- 

dren cannot play outdoors, 
they often quarrel or waste time 
wishing that the weather were 
pleasant. I have met the prob- 
lem in this way. 

Whenever one of us learns of 
an indoor game that is fun, he 
writes down its name and the di- 
rections for playing it on a slip of 
paper and puts this in a box. On 
a stormy day, slips are drawn, 
and we play the games described. 
Inclement weather no longer re- 
sults in cross, unhappy pupils. 
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IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 


Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


When children draw a flag small in a 
crayon picture, is it all right for them 
to make one star and a few stripes? 


I think this gives the wrong idea 
of the flag. It seems better to me to 
suggest the forty-eight stars by many 
white dots. And even though there 
cannot be exactly thirteen stripes in 
a tiny flag, a number of stripes, rath- 
er than a few, give a more nearly 
correct effect. 


How can I help my second- and third- 
graders to get good results when they 
draw pictures of winter sports? 


In creating figures wearing outdoor 
clothes, have the children make cap 
and mittens a different color from 
the sweater. The skirt or ski pants 
may be still another color or shade. 
Color each part as soon as it is drawn 
—draw the cap, color it; draw the 
sweater, color it; and so on. In this 
way the children are not likely to 
omit any parts of the figure and will 
get them in better proportion. 


We have used most of our white paint. 
What, besides white paper, will give the 
effect of snow in pictures? 


Teachers tell me that their pupils 
bring white shoe polish left over 
from summer. They use it in insect- 
spray guns. When sprayed on colored 
or black paper, it gives the effect of 
snow. 


Is clay a good medium to use in build- 
ing a log cabin? We wish to make one 
for a scene depicting Lincoln’s youth. 


I advise you not to use clay; it 
crumbles and breaks. For this prob- 
lem, sticks or corrugated cardboard 
are better than clay. 


With thirty-six children in a group, I 
find it difficult to teach art in 
modern way. I cannot help each one. 


Of course you can’t! An art class 
should have no more than eighteen 
pupils in it if the teacher is to help 
children individually with projects 
which they initiate. Under your con- 
ditions, if I were you, I would divide 
the class, letting one half read while 
the other half has an art lesson. 


I should like to know what are consid- 
ered some of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of a good reader. 


A good reader has control of the 
basic reading skills, such as word rec- 
ognition and sentence and paragraph 
comprehension; has ability to recog- 
nize a central theme, and to find an- 
swers to specific questions; can gather 
data on a particular problem, locate 
materials, and organize and summa- 
rize his findings. 

He has the habit of reading for 
definite purposes, of concentrating 
while reading, of persisting until he 
understands what he reads. 

He is interested in many types of 
reading, and reads for information, 
entertainment, and personal growth. 

He has the habit of evaluating 
materials and of organizing ideas for 
retention and use. 

He associates ideas presented in 
books with past personal experiences. 


Should primary pupils be taught to 
place fingers on lips in order to elimi- 
nate lip movement in silent reading? 


It is rather natural for young chil- 
dren to form words with their lips 
as they read, but this is usually over- 
come as they gain fluency on each 
reading level. If pupils are given a 
chance to read interesting and easy 
material, their silent-reading rate soon 
becomes too rapid for lip movement. 
Placing fingers on the lips centers at- 
tention on that act rather than on 
the story. 

What are the values of using experi- 
ence charts to teach reading in the pri- 
mary grades? 

Experience charts help to show pu- 
pils that experiences, thoughts, and 
ideas underlie the printed or written 
word. They also help children to 
keep a sequerce of ideas in mind and 
to notice likenesses and differences in 
words. Reading from charts reduces 
eyestrain which often occurs when 
book reading is begun too early. Us- 
ing charts helps pupils to develop 
fundamental reading skills and oral 
language skills. It also encourages 
confidence in self-expression and in- 
terest in keeping permanent records 
of personal or group experiences. 


How shall I get my pupils to express 
themselves more freely in literary or 
art forms when they work on a unit? 


There are two principles to remem- 
ber. The first is that pupils must 
have something to express. The sec- 
ond, that creative expression cannot 
be hurried. The natural sequence is 
impression (informational _ reading, 
looking at pictures, trips, and other 
sense experiences); then assimilation; 
and finally expression (giving out 
what has been learned and absorbed). 
It may be a month or longer after a 
unit is begun before the poem, the 
story, the painting, the play, or the 
assembly can result. 


I should like some ideas for a fifth-grade 
unit which would include both United 
States history and geography. 


You can do this very easily through 
a series of units. First list the con- 
cepts which you wish to develop. 
Then outline the main topics, which 
might include: 

The great period of exploration and 
discovery beginning in 1492. 

Colonial and pioneer life. 

The westward movement. 

Development of transportation. 

You might start out with colonial 
and pioneer life, with background 
reading to cover the first period. Use 
maps constantly in tracing routes of 
explorers, locating settlements, and 
the like. In connection with the 
unit, develop colonial crafts, such as 
spinning and weaving, candlemaking, 
early cooking. (You will find book- 
lets and materials sold by Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West 
121st St., New York 27, invaluable 
in this field.) Let the children draw 
and color a map of the colonies. Dis- 
cuss climate and agriculture in the 
different colonies. Each pupil should 
keep a notebook. Supply books for 
informational and story reading. Em- 
phasize biography. Art work and 
creative writing should be included. 

Develop similarly three or four 
other units throughout the year. I 
recommend especially a study of 
Transportation. In all units, empha- 
size social and industrial history rath- 
er than political history and wars. 
Show how climate, waterways, and 
other natural features modify life. 
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What can I do to make language more 
interesting to my third- and fourth- 
graders who dislike the subject? 


Forget for a while that you are 
the language instructor. Bring some 
interesting objects into the classroom 
to arouse the pupils’ curiosity. Get 
them to asking questions and volun- 
teering ideas and experiences of their 
own. Let them make up riddles that 
describe some of the objects. Suggest 
that they look through library books 
and readers for stories and pocms re- 
lated to some of the ideas brought out 
in the discussion. Perhaps, in order to 
secure information on certain topics 
about which little is known, it will 
be necessary to write letters. (It is 
fun to learn punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, word choice, and sentence struc- 
ture when preparing letters to be 
mailed.) In other words, concentrate 
on finding topics that children really 
enjoy talking and writing about and 
let the learning of skills and correct 
usage grow out of the needs which 
logically arise. 


Can you recommend a book that dis- 
cusses the teaching of English from a 
practical, “human” point of view? 

I think you will enjoy reading the 
Twentieth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 
It is entitled Language Arts in the 
Elementary School (National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C., 
$2.00). 

Another good book is Pupils Are 
People, which was put out by the 
Committee on Individual Differences 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of English (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., New York; $2.25), 


What is the best time for children to 
make the transition from manuscript to 
cursive writing? 


The research directed by Dr. F. N. 
Freeman indicates that the transi- 
tion should be made in the second 
semester of the second grade if the 
ease with which children are to make 
the transition is to be a governing 
factor. However, teachers in prac- 
tical situations tend to postpone this 
period until the beginning of the 
third grade. 
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Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 48 and 59.) 


@ FREE Chart and Sheets for Cleanliness Record 


PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


1 am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol: colored wall chart, 17” x 22”, for the class- 
room (4 weeks’ cleanliness record for 30 pupils) and individual Patrol Sheets for pupils to use 


NOTE} 


at home. Please send me sufficient material for pupils. 

Name 

School 

Street or R.D. 

Town State 


Feb. 45-IN-92 
TR RRR RE R ERE RRR REE RRR RRR RRR ERE RRR REE ERE ERE 


® FREE Order All Three New Menstrual Teaching Aids 


POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. 42, Chicago 54, Illinois 
(Mail coupon to this address or foliow mailing instructions at the top of this page) 
Piease send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
() 1 full-color jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use. 
() 1 copy of the brand-new 16-page teaching manual, “This |s Why.” 
. copies of the bright booklet, “‘As One Girl to Another,” to distribute to my girls. 


Name 


Address 
Feb 45-IN-38 


® FREE Tooth Brushing Chart for Your Pupils 


PEPSODENT — Division of Lever Brothers Company 
141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 9402-2. 


Please send me copies of your attractive, informative Tooth Brushing Chart, 


described in detail on page 52, and one copy of the Teachers’ Manual, “Teeth and How 
to Care for Them.” 


Address 
Feb. 45-IN-5 


@ FREE Visual Education Manual 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY, 19 Doat St., Buffalo 11, New York 
Please send me your manual, “Opaque Projection—A New Frontier in Teaching,” and also in- 


formation about the Spencer VA Delineascope which projects both lantern slides AND photo- 
graphs, charts, printed pages, and other opaque material. 


Name 


Address 
Feb 45-IN-81 


® SEND Today for “Classic Comics” Sample Book 


GILBERTON COMPANY, Dept. IN-2, 510 Sixth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me a sample copy of one of the Classics mentioned in your advertisement on 
page 60. | enclose 10 cents to cover mailing costs. 


Address 


Feb. 45-IN-63 
® FREE /pana’s New 5-Way Plan for Dental Care 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE your complete dental health unit. Class Enroliment 
Grades Taught 
Name 
Name of School 
Feb. 45-IN-1 
4 ® FREE Illustrated Information about Forests 
AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
1319 - 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
; Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free Bibliography of study aids about our 
Be forest resource and its conservation, described on page 50 of this issue. 
x Name 
Address 
2m Position and Grade School 
Feb. 45-IN-89 


® RAYON Teaching Aids . .-. FREE 


RAYON DIV., E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS G CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Picase send me the free items checked. ... Number of Students, ................. Grade. 
Rayon Handbook for Teachers Rayon Wall Chart. Rayon Booklets for Student 
® Use. information about Du Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. 
Name School 
Address 


Feb 45-IN-43 
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Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 


Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Is there any rule about the number of 
pictures or slides which should be used 
during a single lesson? 


The number should vary in ac- 
cordance with the need. If an in- 
tensive study of a topic is the object 
of the lesson, a few slides or pictures 
(not more than ten) should be used. 
If the lesson is a preview for a unit 
of work, a larger number may be 
used. However, it is better to show 
a few well-selected pictures than to 
display so many (fifty for instance) 
that pupils are confused or merely 
entertained rather than instructed. 


Where can I get inexpensive visual ma- 
terial, suitable for the seventh grade, 
on democracy at work in wartime? 


The April 1944 issue of “Building 
America,” entitled American Democ- 
racy in Wartime, is suited to your 
needs. Single copies are $.30 each. 
Address: Building America, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19. 


Is it necessary to try to remove dust 
from the inside of a camera? How can 
it be done? 


Dust or lint inside a camera will 
collect on the lens and film surface 
and cause the photographer trouble. 
One way to remove the dus is to 
suck it out with the small nozzle of a 
vacuum cleaner. Another method is 
to electrify a stick of sealing wax, or 
a glass rod, by rubbing with silk. In- 
sert the stick or rod into the camera 
and move it around near the bellows 
and other surfaces. Dust and lint will 
be attracted to the stick, which may 
be removed and wiped off. 


What determines the size of a screen in 
relation to distance from the projector 
and focal length of the lens? 


The “Radiant Screen Finder” is the 
answer to your problem. This com- 
pact tool (fifty cents) shows: 

1. The proper screen size for each 
distance between screen and projector 
with a given lens. 

2. The correct distance between 
screen and projector to obtain any 
desired size of pic ure. 

3. The proper focal length of lens 
and type of lens to obtain best results 
for each distance. 

Address the Radiant Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, 1184 West Superior 
Street, Chicago 22. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 


What advance preparation for sp 
gardens can be made during the » 
early spring months? 

The following activities have beeg 
used in many schools for the purposg 
you indicate. Their effectiveness, a 
in the case of any activity, depends 
largely on how much the children 
actually share in the planning. 

1. Order, by letter, several cata. 
logues from which seeds and othe 
garden supplies may be purchased, 

2. Learn about the nature of t 
soil to be used, what things will grow 
successfully, and so on. 

3. Read about how the soil is to & 
prepared and how the seeds are to k 
planted. 

4. Plan ways of financing the gar 
den project. 

§. Prepare the seed order and seng 
it at the proper time. 


Pupils in my third grade are studyinj 
transportation. Should I try to tead 
them the principle of the steam engine] 


A simple experiment with a teaket 
tle of boiling water, which will prov 
that steam has power, should he 
your pupils to understand the steam 
engine. An experiment of this kind 
is described in almost any general 
science textbook, but just how th 
force of expanding steam is utilizet 
in an engine is hard for young pupi 
to understand. Few primary pupil 
actually comprehend the problem. 


What general facts about air do y¢ 
consider essential for fourth-grade p 
pils to know? 


That, of course, depends on wi 
you expect pupils to do with th 
facts. A knowledge of air is essenti 
to an understanding of weather ang 
its changes, and to an understandim 


of the reasons why fresh air is esset If yo 
tial to health. With these two end throu 
in view, the following concepts haw angle 

ing u, 


been found within the comprehensi@ 
of pupils of this grade level. 

1. Air is a mixture of gases. 

2. Air has weight and occupi 
space. 

3. Warm air can hold more mois 
ture than cold air. 

4. Unequal heating of the air cavs 
es wind. 

§. Air surrounds the earth, and § 
found also in water and in the sou. 

6. Air is essential to the growth 
animals and plants. 


CHI 


NOTE TO Te 


THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 45. 
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You’ve got the right idea, Son. The 
way to tell if anything’s good is to try it. 
That’s what we do—and here’s how 


our testing has proved its worth. 


Then everything changed— 

Ordinary road 't stiff e The Provine Ground ® a 1245 "SS literally with a bang! New 

Plent: oducts look good ina tests weren’t sti 

our engineers have always Ground as a real aid in making | curves, bumps — everything here to ore ovorytaing o> sat 


t 
show up the weaknesses or prove the 


more and better things for more 
strength of cars and trucks. 


stood out for field trials as 
the only real test. 


pressing wartime need met 
Because of peaceti 
me enterpri 
things are possible because 
urn to men and women a 
eager 
Our country’s living 
and to contribute to its Progress 


This ideg helped to 
great, good to live in, 
Up a family in. prov 
war. And will prove its 
¥s again and again in 
years ahead. 


There is plenty of rough going these days, 
on all fronts, But pretested mechanized 
equipment is taking the worst the terrain bas 
*. offer, and is coming back for more! 


If you could visit it today, you'd see tanks plunging 
through water, half-tracks slewed around at impossible 
angles. They are proving their good points and show- 
ing up the bugs that might cause trouble. 


make Americg 
geod to bring 
ed its worth in 
worth to all of 
the Peacetime 


Morors 


caus 


wane VICTORY Comptete 
MORE WAR BoNpDs 


— “VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
nd CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE »* GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday AfternoonGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR~NBC Network 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy’s Life and Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained 
free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-201-B, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE iNSTRUCTOR, 


nN OTE Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
{ gure Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 46 and 59.) 


® PRE-BAND Classroom Method Book 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC CO., INC., Dept. 270, 630 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, IIlinois 
As a teacher of classes in School, | am interested in your 
“Song Flute Beat R Method” for training a Pre-Band group. Please send me a 
courtesy copy, for which | enclose 10 cents. 

Name 

Street or R.D. 


Town State 


Feb. 45-IN-91 


® FREE /[nformation about T.C.U’s 10-Way Protection 
T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska 
1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine. (No agent will call.) 


Address 


Feb. 45-IN-18 
RRR RRR REE RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR ERE RE RE RE 


@ PICTURE MAP Of Southeast Asia 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS, Dept. |, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


| am enclosing $ Please send me copies of Southeast Asia Picture Map 


at 50 cents each. 
Name 

Address 
Feb. 45-IN-90 


® “INTO THE AIR AGE” Booklet for Teachers 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me copies of “Into the Air Age,’ 32-page, two-color beoklet for 
teachers and school administrators, which discusses the physical and social concepts of 


flight and its educational implications. Enclosed is (25¢ a copy.) 
Name Grade 
Address 
Feb. 45-IN-70 


@® FREE “How to Make Costumes” Booklet 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Please send me Free copy of “How to Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants.” 
Name 


Address... 


Position and Grade School inicleiluataieaiiatiaitia 
Feb. 45-IN-54 


® FREE Book oj Ideas on Home Sewing 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. (Dept. 30) 
Please send me a free copy of the booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home Sewing,” describing 101 
articles that can be made from cotton bags. Pupils’ copies (up to 25) 
Name 
Feb. 45-IN-71 


@® FREE New Booklet, “The Story of Cereal Grains” 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 41, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page illustrated booklet, “The Story of Cercal 
Grains,” telling the part that grains have played in human nutrition, from earliest times to 
the present. 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


Town State 


Feb. 45-IN-14 


@ FREE Educational Material on Rayon 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me the free material checked. Number of Students. .. Grade. 
{ New Teachers’ Unit of Work, Manual, and Students’ Worksheets (Intermediate); [] New 


Students’ Cut-Out Book, Seatwork Material, and Teachers’ Unit of Work (Primary). Send 
also [) Acetate Rayon Kit, [! Viscose Rayon Kit. (Enclose 50c for each kit.) 
Name School 
Address 
Feb. 45-IN-22 
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UR COUN 


Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


Our supervisor recently mentioned zero 
as a place-holder. I do not have a clear 
concept of what this means. 


Our number system is based on the 
use of nine digits and zero. The first 
two-figure number is 10, which is 
made of 1 and 0. The zero pushes 
the 1 one place to the left and the 
zeros in 100 push the 1 two places to 
the left. In the number 10, the zero 
shows that there are no units, hence 
the zero is merely a “holder” of this 
place. 

Except possibly in the scoring of a 
game, zero combinations occur only 
in numbers of two or more figures. 
Such a combination as 0-+-3 is seldom 
seen, but the same combination oc- 
curs in the example 40-++-13. There- 
fore, to teach the zero combinations 
with meaning, they should be intro- 
duced in two-figure numbers. 


What causes a tendency to reverse dig- 
its when reading or writing numbers? 
Is there any way to overcome it? 


A reversal of some kind is often 
a characteristic of left-handedness. 
There is very little that can safely be 
done to change this congenital condi- 
tion. Fortunately, only about 4 per 
cent of the population is left-handed, 
and not every left-handed person has 
this tendency to reverse digits. The 
best advice to give a pupil having re- 
versal difficulties is always to check 
figures carefully. 


Should pupils be required to study a 


particular topic in arithmetic if they 
can see no need for learning it? 


Some of our schools have, in the 
past, accepted a philosophy of educa- 
tion which seemed to favor waiting 
until the boat sank before teaching 
the pupils to swim. An example of 
the impracticality of this philosophy 
is the lack of preparation for higher 
mathematics exhibited by many of 
the young men that enter our armed 
services. 

Waiting for pupils to feel a need 
for a specific phase of arithmetic is 
no longer considered good pedagogy. 
Neither should the choice of topic to 
be studied at a given time be left to 
the whim of the group. 

Do not infer that I favor cram- 
ming the subject down the pupils’ 
throats. A good teacher will see to it 
that the material she presents is mean- 
ingful and therefore interesting. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 45. 


Some children in my fourth grade 
sing alto. Is it all right to teach 
part singing to the whole group? 


A little properly introduced two 
part singing may be done in fow 
grade. However, it is better to wai 
until fifth grade to do much with j 
A class should be strong in sense ¢ . 
pitch first. Some two-part song 
should be learned by rote before x 


tempts are made to read parts. 


Is it all right to change the key for i 
dividual singing for a boy whose voi 
is low-pitched? 

Any method that works is a god 
method. Allow the boy to sing whey 
it seems most comfortable. Gradual} 
use higher pitch until he can sin 
with the others. 


My pupils find ear training and 
reading rather dull. Should they 
more appreciation lessons? 


In our school we have fun wit 
ear training and sight reading. Or 
pupils ask for more. Perhaps one re 
son for this is that no matter 
much theory or mechanics of mus 
we try to teach, it is always present: 
in a happy, lively way. 

Children enjoy singing correct) 
and we aim to help all of them to 
so. In one building of six grad 
where I teach, every child can sin; 
The upper grades have a vocabula 
of five or six hundred songs. 

Music is really a language, and 
school it should be handled as sua 
not as a plaything. We want chi 
dren to enjoy good music, but 1 é 
better their cars are trained the bet 
ter they can appreciate it. Too mu 


time is wasted in having children |: E 

ten to music for which they have: ‘ 

background. I have known childr di 

to turn against all music becav 

they were forced to listen to mu m 

beyond their comprehension. ta 
as it 


When a singing-class pupil is spoh 
of as a “monotone,” just what is 
by this term? 


The derivation of the word will: 
helpful. Mono means one. A per 
who can singsonly one tone is a mon 
tone. Such persons are extfe 
rare. In schools, however, the w4 
is often, but incorrectly, used to @ 
ignate a child who has never 
taught to match tones. 


aA 
he 
Name 
- | 
aa 
| 


ancient 


d ... this large, full-color Wall Display, 


a “HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE 

“ Every teacher will want this attractive and unusual wall We have a few thousand ready for immediate mailing — 

ldr display, lithographed on heavy paper, in full colors, and but if the demand is especially heavy, you may have to 

a measuring more than eight feet wide. You can thumb wait until additional copies are printed. Please don’t 
tack it to class room walls, full width—or you can cut —_ request more than one for each class room. 

di it apart for placing in narrow wall spaces. 


All we ask is that you enclose a dime, wrapped in paper, 
to cover cost of handling and mailing. 


handling and mailing. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 113 St. 
Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of “Highway Trans- 
portation On Parade.’ Please enclose a dime, wrapped in paper, to cover 


School 


Address 


IN2. 
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A NEW CUT-OUT BOOK 


JOURNEY WITH RAYON" 


Your young students will have a grand time cutting, pasting and 
coloring the new educational story book, “Journey with Rayon.” This 
booklet helps you give them . . . in a simple, entertaining way . . . 
the fascinating story of how their rayon clothes are made. It starts 
right at the beginning with the evergreen tree and cotton field — and 
takes them all the way into a store, where a customer is buying a 


rayon dress, 


IT’S EASY TO DEVELOP A RAYON PROJECT! 


Use “Journey with Rayon” in connection with the instructive educa- 
tional kits and the free Teachers’ Unit of Work for primary grades, 
offered below. This material makes it easy for you to give your 
students a clear understanding of this important, basic fiber which 
they see and use every day. A rayon project may be used to correlate 
your geography, social science and drawing classes . . . or for interest- 


ing and unusual study or recreation periods. 


COMPLETE TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES .. . Free Teachers’ Unit of Work and 


students’ seatwork material, “Journey with Rayon” and “Clothes from 


the Forest.” 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES .. . Free Teachers’ Unit of 
Work, a mew teachers’ manual, and a new students’ worksheet, 
“Check Your Rayonology.” 


EDUCATIONAL KITS . . . Part I—The Viscose Process; Part II 
—The Acetate Process, each 50 cents. These kits show, in actual 
sample form, the steps in the manufacture of rayon. Blackboard photos, 
fabric swatches and complete descriptions are included. 


You may order the above material by filling out the coupon on Page 48. 


A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN Rayon, 
after they have passed the CROWN Tests for serviceability. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION =e 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewY ork 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Two Surprises 
(Continued from page 18) 


At last Mother’s birthday came. 
She had a party at Grandmother's 
house, too. Sally proudly brought out 
the lovely little basket with its fluffy 
greens all around it. 

“Oh, how pretty!” Mother ex- 
claimed. “How did you make it?” 

Sally explained exactly how, and 
Mother gave her little girl a big hug. 
“It was especially nice for you to 
think of my birthday so long before- 
hand,” she said. 

“You thought of my yellow sweat- 
er beforchand,” said Sally. “You had 
to knit and knit, but all I had to do 
was to keep water in the basket. 
And Grandmother helped me do that. 
Now I'll get the second surprise.” 

She ran next door to Jean’s house, 
and in a few minutes came back with 
another carrot basket like Mother’s. 

“It’s for you, Grandmother,” Sally 
told her. “I thought you would miss 
Mother’s when we took it away, so 
Jean and I made another for you.” 

How surprised Grandmother was! 
“Come right here, Sally,” she said, 
“and get hugged again.” 


The Sugar Thief—I 


(Continued from page 18) 


fellow with this rope. Watch me.” 
Jack had made a noose in the rope, 
and now stood ready with it. 

The little bear was just rearing up 
on his hind legs to sample the con- 
tents of the pail when Jack threw his 
lariat. He never dreamed that he 
would miss, but he did. The next 
thing he knew the bear had shied off 
and was trotting down the hill. 

“I watched!” scoffed Jerry. “You 
should have let him get his nose in 
the bucket first. Now what?” 

“I was dumb,” admitted Jack. 
“Now all we can do is to chase him.” 

That wasn’t so easy either. Down 
the hill they ran through the crusty 
snow. The moon was just coming 
up and they could see the bear lum- 
bering across the meadow for dear 
life. Once Jerry fell, but he picked 
himself up and they kept going. 

“There's the old Gleason house,” 
panted Jack. “He’s making for it.” 

They were quite near the house 
now, and they saw that the bear was 
dashing for the shed at the rear. He 
disappeared inside it. 

“You won’t escape that way, little 
bear!” Jack dashed in after him. 
Jerry heard a snuffling and a crash. 
Jack bounced out again. 

“Who's there?” a girl called. 
“What on earth are you doing?” She 
ran down the steps. The boys had 
never seen the girl before. 

“Excuse me,” Jack said, “but do 
you know there is a bear in your 
shed?” 

“Of course.” The girl tossed her 
yellow curls. “He lives there.” 


(To be concluded in the March issue) 


Get FISCHER PROTECTOR 
Relieves pressure on Bunion—eases pain. 
Hides large joints. Keeps shoes shapely. 
You can't be well dressed if shoes are 
unsightly. Buy at shoe dealers, druggists 


or department stores; or write for Free 
Trial Offer. _. over 30 years. 


3522 Downer A 


tells you how to obtain, 
without cost, interesting il- 
lustrated educational material 
relating to American forest 
resources, including 


@ illustrated booklets 
@ wall posters and charts 
e@ motion picture 


Ask for this FREE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY by writing 3 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS 


1319 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


her Mtg. BEFORE AFTER 


INDUSTRIES, Inc. | 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Ceachers 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require credits for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 


tional a 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You ‘ll 


enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated foating which describes 
the many advanta ages of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1945. Address Office of the Registrar, 

Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


suited to your needs. And apart from its educa- } 
the University—and the 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer many |} 


AMERICANS 

| NEW 
ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN 

POSTERS 

to 

Build Up 
Abraham Lincoln — Birthplace -—— Lincoln-Bers 
Store —— Home in Springtield — Lincoln s Tom 

- Lincoln Memorial. Six 10 x 13 inch poste 


set 50c, postpaid. 
HISTORIC POSTERS TO BUILD UP 


OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL. Set contains 
12 x 18 Panels to Build Up by cutting and pe 
ing. Provides colorful, authentic historic se! 
The Capitol—-The White House— —Supreme Cow 
Blhig Treasury Bldg.-—Library of CongTe™ 
Arlington Memorial Amphitheatre—Unknown Sok 
dier's Tomb. Set 50c, postpaid. 
OUR NATIONAL SHRINES. Mount Vermor— 
Independence Hall—Mt. Rushmore Memorial 
—Statue of _Liberty—Lincoln Memorial—T™ 
Alamo. Set 50c, postpaid. 

Send for FREE New Rig Catalog 

with over 3,000 teaching aids. 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL 
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ereal foods give 
needed variety 
the morning 
meal 


Variety is the spice of breakfast, as of any other meal. 
And variety at breakfast is important. For breakfast sets 
the pace for the day’s activities. And—unless it has 
sufficient eye and taste appeal to stimulate sleepy appe- 
tites—too often, it is slighted. 


Doctors and nutritionists agree that breakfast should 
provide from 4 to 14 of the day’s total nourishment. 
And more than 80% of these authorities specifically 
include breakfast cereals in their recommendations of 
foods which make up an ideal breakfast.* 


Actually, cereal foods are “key” foods in the “‘better 
breakfast” program. For, unless breakfast provides its 
share of proteins and vitamins and minerals, as well 
as calories, it is difficult for the other two meals of the 
day to make up the deficit. 


QQ 


Cereal foods have always been an important source of 
both food energy and cereal proteins. Moreover, in their 
whole grain state—or in the modern enriched and re- 
stored forms—they are a valuable source of three essen- 
tial B-vitamins and iron. Actually, cereal foods (flour, 
breakfast cereals, etc.) contribute to the average Ameri- 
can diet almost 4 of the calories and proteins. And, if 
they are all whole grain, enriched or restored, they can 
also contribute more than /4 of the recommended daily 
allowances of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron.** 


Also, cereal foods are excellent “carriers” of other 
ec bd . . . 
Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher govern- protective foods such as milk, fruit (and in the case 


ment standards, including Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” of bread) butter. 


Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bis- — : . — 
ibes HE Wick contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat And finally and perhaps just as important cereal 


ne Wi cereals are restored. All the brands, listed below, are reg- foods, because they are available in so many appetizing 
Pa JM isered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. forms, and may be combined with so many other deli- 
cious foods in so many appetizing ways, lend variety 
and taste appeal to the breakfast! 


They stimulate the desire to eat a good breakfast! 


*See Roper’s Study of American Breakfast Habits. 


**Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. 
Data adjusted for losses in cooking. 


w | THIS NEW 30-PAGE BOOKLET, a 
‘THE STORY OF CEREAL GRAINS” A 


1AM Prepared by the Products Control and Nutri- 

LN Departments of General Mills, Inc. is just 

ERS of the press and is available without charge. . 
tis the fascinating story of cereal grains and 

Up their part in human nutrition from earliest 

to the present, with 39 fine illustrations, 

tom’ Mi ond should be of particular interest to teachers. 

To obtain a copy, simply mail us the coupon, at 

PB" Sorry, only one copy to a person. 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 41 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page, 
illustrated booklet, “The Story of Cereal Grains”. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Address 
“uff Makers of Gold Medal "Kitchen-tested” Enriched Town Seate 
Flour Bisauick Wheaties Cheerioats * Kix 
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TEACHERS requested over 673,000 
copies of these free teaching aids in 
three months. They can’t praise them 
enough—for the way they step up 
student interest in classes! Effective 


by a dental expert especially for 
school use. Just check the number 
you want on the coupon in the Cou- 
pon Section. They're free! You'll 
receive them by return mail—a gift 


and authoritative . . from Pepsodent. 


. they're prepared 


hing Chart 


Tooth Brus 


ndt 
ac will free! 


reachers 


Sepa Mail Coupon Today 


See Coupon Section 


= 


Division 
LEVER BROTHERS Page 46 
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Sterling Sliver $1.40 $1.30 [= Silver $ 


80 
Gold Plated 85 


R 525 Each Sterling Silver Sterling Silver 
Sterling Sliver $2.25 Gold Plated 1.50 1.40 Pie 
Sterling Silver Rolled Gold 1.70 1.60 Rolled Gold 1.00 
10 kt. top 3.78 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.75 Gold Filled 1.10 
All prices subject to2o 10 kt. Gold 7.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 


per cent Federal Tax SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Shining Speed 


(Continued from page 19) 


- Ben and Joe put on extra speed to 


overtake them. Every stroke brought 
them closer to the leaders. 

“They're gaining! They’re gain- 
ing!” yelled the crowd. “Come on, 
boys, speed it up!” 

Faster and faster, closer and closer, 
they sped along—until Joe was in line 
with the tail of the leading team. A 
moment more and the two pairs were 
neck and neck! Was it going to be a 
tie? The boys in the red jackets were 
getting winded, but they still pushed 
on with determination. Joe and Ben, 
equally determined, inched forward. 
Their head was in the lead. “You'll 
make it!” they heard. And they did, 
crossing the finish line a full tail ahead 
of the red jackets. They had won the 
big finals! 

“Yes, sir!” asserted Ben on the way 
home. “Our signals sure helped us 
win that race.” e 

“They helped a lot,” agreed Joe. 
“But my new skates helped too.” 


Measurement—II 
(Continued from page 15) 


out several coins. He says, “I have 
28 cents,” and calls on different chil- 
dren to guess what he has. They may 
say: “Have you a quarter and three 
pennies?” “Have you four nickels 
and eight pennies?” and so on, until 
the right combination is guessed. 

3. Each child has a box or envelop 
of toy money. When questions are 
asked, he works them out with the 
money. “How much money would 
you have, if you had a nickel and 
three pennies?” “If the storekeeper 
gave you 9 cents, what coins would 
he give you?” “Make 15 cents with 
two coins.” “With three coins.” 

4. Count pennies to 25. Count 
nickels and dimes to $1.00. Children 
should pick up or point to a coin 
each time. 

§. Children soak off and press used 
stamps, or cut one-cent and three- 
cent stamps from green and purple 
art paper. Using rulers, postal cards 
may be cut to size from tagboard and 
put up in packages of five, ten, and 
twenty-five. Children may buy and 
sell stamps and postal cards in play- 
ing post office. Invent little prob- 
lems involving lifelike situations. 

“Here are four letters, all going to 
Chicago. They need three-cent 
stamps. How much will the stamps 
cost? If you don’t know, take your 
pennies and find out.” 

“Charles needed twenty postal 
cards and he had 25 cents. Did he 
have enough money? Go to the 
stamp window with a quarter and 
see whether the postmaster will sell 
you twenty postal cards.” 


EpitortaL Note: In Part III of this 
article, which will appear in a later 
issue, Mrs. Stevens will discuss Temper- 
ature and Time, with the appropriate 
measuring tools. 


Row, Peterson and Company, one of the 
nation’s leading educational publishers, 
announces a new department of PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. We invite you to send for 
descriptive leaflet. 160-page catalog for 
junior and a schools also free 


ROW,PETERSON C0, mee Ave 
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India—Past and Present 


(Continued from page 25) 


G. History. 

j, Alexander the Great conquers 
gorthwest, 327 B.C, 

2, Mohammedan conquest, A.D. 1001. 
3. Mogul empire is established, 1526. 
4, East India Company (English) 
opens trading posts (17th century). 
§, Clive’s victory over the French, 
1757, ensures British supremacy in 
India. 

s. British crown takes over govern- 
ment of parts of India, 1858. 

7, Many mutinies and attempts at 
glf-rule have occurred. 

Movement for independence is 
complicated by mutual antagonism of 
Hindus and Mohammedans. 

3, Attitude of British. 

(0. Today’s leaders—Gandhi, Nehru. 
H, Government. 

|. In London—Secretary of State 
for India. 

2. At New Delhi—British Governor 
General, and two native legislative 
chambers. 

i, India Act (1935) established fed- 
sation embracing provinces of Brit- 
ih India, and the native states. 

4) Provinces have governor (ap- 
pointed by King), cabinet, and legis- 
ture. 

b) Native states, autonomous ex- 
wept in matters affecting all of India. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Dramatize stories from Kipling’s 
The Jungle Books or scenes from 
Kim, also by Kipling. 

Collect newspaper clippings on 
the present war in relation to India. 
C. Bring magazine articles, or letters 
from soldiers who are in India, tell- 
ing of the people and their customs. 
D. List products that India has in 
ibundance and that America might 
we. What products could we send 
return? 

E. Debate: India should receive its 
dependence from Britain as soon as 
the war ends. 

F. Dress clothespin dolls to show the 
types of costume worn on the streets 
ina large Indian city. 

G. Read the story of Gandhi's life 
and tell it to the class. 

H. Read some Indian poems. 


Creating a Program on 
Water Conservation 
(Continued from page 28) 


Arthur’s final remark—in answer to 
the off-stage call to dinner—was, 
‘boy! Have I got a conservation of 
appetite!” 

Audience and performers appeared 
enjoy the program. But I believe 
tat the greatest benefit derived from 
this creative effort on the part of the 
ttildren was that it resulted in add- 
‘d powers of observation, greater ap- 
Peciation of beauty, and satisfaction 
ahaving learned more about conser- 
tation—all of which will be of true 
ind lasting value to them. 


WHEN BUVING SHEET MUS! 


ask your desler to show 
CENTURY CERTIFIED ED 
IT.SOSTS ONLY 
PUBL 


644 T.C.U. Building 
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A Friend That Never Fails 


“You are so prompt in settling all claims that 
I have had to make. My policy is almost nine 
years old and you have paid me several times 
for illnesses and accidents. No company could 
be better, nor offer more protection.” 

—Mrs. Flora S. Robinson, Laurel, Miss. 


Pays Promptly and Without Question 


“I hardly realized that I had mailed the claim 
until your check was here. | feel that I have a 
loyal friend in the T.C.U. Not only do you 
pay claims promptly and without question, but 
you show sympathy in your letters concerning 
the health of your members.” 

—Mrs. J. M. Therrell, Barbourville, Ky. 


Makes One Feel that T.C.U. Cares 


“Thank you for the promptness with which you 
took care of my claim. Your sympathetic note 
gives one the feeling that T.C.U. cares and that 
one need not worry when they are a T.C.U. 
member. I shall always recommend T.C.U. 
when opportunity arises.” 


—Mrs. Agnes H. Frisbie, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


T.C.U. is all these “10 friends in one.” 
voted exclusively to the protection of Teachers. 
and enjoy the security of T.C.U. friendly 10-Way 
what it means and means what it says. 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 


UNDERWRITERS 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Youcanhavea 


A Friend 
A Friend 


A Frien 


A Friend 
A Frien 

A Friend 
A Friend 


A Friend 
A Friend 


A Friend 
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waiting to rush financial aid to you by 
air mail when you will need it most. 


that will pay you from $1,000 to $3,000 
if you are unfortunate enough to meet 
with a major accident. 


that will pay you $50 or more a month 
when you are totally disabled by a con- 
fining sickness or accidental injuries, 
including automobile. 


that will pay you cash when you are 
quarantined and your salary stopped. 


that does not require you to go to a 
Hospital when you are ill, but pays you 
extra if you do. 


that will pay you even for minor in- 
juries and non-confining illness. 


that will stand by you just the same, 
whether you are working or on vaca- 
tion. 


that will protect your loved ones by 
paying $1,000 to $3,000 in case of your 
accidental death. 


that for more than 40 years has never 
failed to make good every promise and 
every obligation and yet never has, never 
will, and never can ask you to pay any 
extra assessments. 


that you, too, can have year in, year 
out, at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 
Then when sickness, accident or quaran- 
tine comes your way, you will be spared 
the embarrassment of running into debt 
or the necessity of using up your hard 
earned savings. 


It is the oldest and strongest organization de- 
Why not take the first step right now 
Protection. 
Send the coupon today. 


The T.C.U. Policy says 
No agent will call. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 644 T.C.U. Building, 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obli- 
gation. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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This year’s crop of girls need these 


FACTS ABOUT 
MENSTRUATION! 


Here’s the easier simplified method of teaching 
girls answers they are eager to know. 


Thousands of teachers have made life pleasanter 
for hundre “ds of thousands of girls by simply hand- 


ing them this booklet, * 


As One Girl To An- 


other” — the story of menstruation, technically 


correct, written in the girl's own language. 


This year’s crop of students will welcome 


this helpful booklet with its friendly 


eX- 


planations that clear up so many une ertainties 


and worries, and its list of do's and don'ts. 


ORDER ENOUGH COPIES to supply 


every girl in your classes. 


They're absolutely 


free. And you ‘ll find they simplify your teach- 


ing problems considerably. 
mail the coupon! 


Just fill out and 


“MENSTRUAL 
PHYSIOLOGY” 
—charts in full 
color — illustrates 
the menstrual 
process in easy- 
to-understand 
diagrams. 


ALL THIS 

MATERIAL 

1S FREE! 
Just mail the 
coupon today! 


Have you received your Teaching Manual ? 


“THIS IS WHY”—the instruction manual, gives 
you a complete, modern, authoritative review 
of menstrual hygiene . . . 
questions your girls ask .. . clarifies technical 
points in your own mind . . . includes teaching 
methods others have used successfully. 


provides answers to 


| 


MAIL COUPON from coupon section see Page 46 
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Phonics in Spelling 
(Continued from page 15) 


Such phonetic sounds as augh, igh, 
ph, ich, ie, and ei are a few from 
which lists can be made. Two or 
more should be presented each day. 

Some words defy all spelling rules, 
and must be memorized. A special 
list for intensive study should be 
compiled and added to the “demon” 
list of words misspelled by a large 
percentage of the class. This list is 
for constant study and retesting. 

Careful attention should be given 
to prefixes and suffixes, noting any 
effect they may have on the meaning 
of a word. A good exercise is to let 
the class add prefixes and suffixes to 
a blackboard list and write the mean- 
ing of each word as altered. 

Keep the dictionary in constant 
use. Make it a source of real help, to 
be referred to and relied on at all 
times. 

It is well for pupils to correct one 
another’s daily tests, so as to gain 
practice in recognizing misspelled 
words, co-ordinating ear and cye im- 
pressions, concentrating, and learn- 
ing to read others’ handwriting. 


Once-a-week recording of grades, 


on tests corrected by the teacher, 
is sufficient. 

In oral reading, catch mispro- 
nounced words and analyze them at 


the blackboard. Divide them into 


syllables for correct pronunciation 
and spelling if they are basal words. 
Give pupils a basic foundation up- 
on which to build words, co-ordinate 
spelling thoughtfully with other sub- 
jects, and introduce games and other 
devices to enliven the study. The re- 
sult should be more accurate spelling, 
better pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion, and more efficient reading. 


What Fred Dreamed 


(Continued from page 40) 


FRED—Poor General Washington! 
That was too much, springing all 
those inventions on him at once. | 
wonder how people ever got alonz 
without all these things. 

(Curtains closed. Children with 
toys go off stage. When curtains 
open, Fred sits in his chair asleep.) 

FRED (talking in sleep)—I didn’t 
tell him about steamships or electric 
refrigerators or washing machines or 
— (Opens his eyes, looks around i: 
astonishment, and jumps up.) Why, 
I must have been dreaming! 

JUNE (running on stage)—Oh, 
Fred, you're awake at last. Now, 
let’s play that game to find out who 
can think of the most things that 
Washington wouldn’t know about. 

FRED—If you had been dreaming 
as I’ve been, you wouldn’t have to 


play a game. You'd really know. 


“Resource= Full Gmerica Your 


This classroom project discloses our ability to 


wage war and win the peace. Students enjoy stud 


ding this “action’”’ map with flags bearing colorful pictures of our resources. Accompanying ke 


\ 


indicates where our coal, cotton, cattle and 40 othe 
products are found. 44” x 32” map and 250 flag: 
all varnish-protected. You also receive a Cazettee 
of 24 pages, 12” x 9”, abundantly packed with fact 
about our Weather, National Parks, Highe 
Mountains, Airline Distances, etc., 21 challengin 
features for now and all through the postwar yean 
Resource-Full America’s popularity is due to the fac 
that it delivers education the easy, visual way. 
Board mounted edition ; nee for hanging, com 
Standard edition : folded, in embossed leatherett 
cover, complete $1.50 postpaid 
Send money with order or ask for t ten days’ approval. 
Cc. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY 84 Lexington Avene. 
Educational Department New York 16, N.1 


SOCIABILITY SONGS 


FOREMOST AMONG ALL 
SONG BOOKS FOR 


GROUP SINGING! 


The reason—it contains the 
BIG FAVORITES that every- 
body likes to sing—and besides 
it is such a tremendous value 
for the money. 


224 SONGS 


With words and music, ideal 
for school use. Contains 


12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human interest songs 
39 Folk songs 
45 Sacred songs 
17. Negro spirituals 

and many others 


LOW PRICED 


only 20c per copy 
$2.15 per dozen (postpaid) 
$16.00 per hundred (not a 


Special Offer To Teachers Only 


We want you to see for yourself what a 
wonderful song book Sociability Songs 
really is, so we will send you a sample 
copy for your own use for only 10c. Then 
we feel sure you will want to order for 
your class or your school. SEND COU- 
PON TODAY. 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
| 257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABI 
SONGS. I enclose 10c. 
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My Pupils Became 
World-Minded 


(Continued from page 20) 


foreigner and the definition that a 
Russian or a Chinese might give. 

We spoke casually of inventions, 
of language. No, man didn’t always 
have language—or writing, or steam 
engines and airplanes. I mentioned 
the need of a new “invention”—of 
gmething to replace war; of the re- 
ponsibility resting on the shoulders 
of government leaders. We studied 
Carl Sandburg’s poem, “Man Will 
Never Write,” which is given with 
this article. 

Finally, I assisted the pupils in 
writing to persons and organizations 
yorking on the great “invention” of 
aternational peace. The League of 
Nations Association, Inc., 8 West 
“th Street, New York 18, N.Y., 
ent several pamphlets. The Alcoa 
Map Department (P. O. Box §2, 
New York 8) issues a fine map of the 
world—a polar projection. United 
Air Lines, Inc., Department of 
school and College Service, Palmer 
House, Room 305, Chicago 3, will 
end a leaflet, giving addresses of six- 
wen airlines which offer free or in- 
apensive educational materials. 


How to Make an Outline 
(Continued from page 14) 


Imust remember it. But ¢hat isn’t 
s) important—not worth remember- 
ing.” 

Outlining improves a pupil's read- 
ing comprehension and speed. Look- 
ing to the future, it is a skill that he 
will use constantly in high school 
and college, and that he should find 
useful in adult life when he is called 
on to present reports or give talks of 
one kind or another. If these are to 
be well organized, he must first pre- 
pare an outline of his material, using 
itas a guide, 

By-products of outlining which 

are worth while in themselves are im- 
proved handwriting, increased neat- 
ness, and greater capacity for taking 
pans. An outline should be an ex- 
of careful organization. 
Later on, pupils may be required to 
mike an outline before presenting 
oral or written book reports, writing 
2 Composition, or participating in a 
debate. As a matter of fact, outlin- 
ing may be applied to almost any 
ubject in the curriculum, as an ef- 
lective aid to study. 


ly ff Bread—A Food for All 
People 
se (Continued from page 21) 
- Hi. It supplies a considerable amount 
y- [ee Protein as well as efficient carbohy- 
drates. 
L. It combines well with other foods. 
It is easily portable. 
ACTIVITIES 


A. Collect recipes showing pictures 
ot bread and ways of making it. 
B. Find pictures of children in other 
lands, and write a paragraph telling 
about the kind of bread used in each 
ountry represented. 
there is a woman from some 
‘ other country living in the neighbor- 


MAKE CLEANLINESS EXCITING 
S 
GAME WITH THIS INTERESTING 


You know, as every mother knows, how hard 


it is to teach children the importance of good 


cleanliness habits. Scolding or nagging has no 
lasting effect. But children can be led to 


adopt such habits—by making an interesting 


NEW wn SCHOOLROOM MATERIAL 


game of it. 


Every child loves games—particularly the kind 
in which he competes with his classmates. 
With this in mind, the makers of Ivory Soap 
have developed for school and home use the 
“Ivory Inspection Patrol.” The material 

which makes up this Patrol has the elements 
for a fascinating schoolroom game in which 


every child can compete. This game will 


encourage personal cleanliness, 


A 17” x 22” WALL CHART 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 


— INDIVIDUAL 


INSPECTION PATROL SHEETS 


These colorful 8”x11” sheets—printed 

on both sides—are designed to link home 
and school. Through them, your efforts 
to foster good cleanliness habits in the 
schoolroom are checked on—and supple- 
mented—by parental influence. 


ow 


chairman assigned for each group. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add 
interest to your school program and con- 
tribute something very worthwhile 

in promoting better cleanliness habits 
among your pupils. The material is 
yours for the asking—the coupon will 
bring it to you. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., P. O. Box $99, Cincinnati, 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material 


for a __ students. 


TEACHER'S NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


CITY OR TOWN | 


This gayly-colored chart permits keeping the day- 
by-day cleanliness record of each child for a 4 
week's period. There is space for 30 names. Check 
points are given at bottom of chart—face, hands, 
neck, ears, teeth, hair, nails, general appearance. 
Stickers in the form of miniature cakes of Ivory 
Soap recerd daily progress. Classes may be 
divided into Patrol Groups, with an inspector 


hood, ask her to tell the class about 
the bread used in her native land. 

D. Serve several kinds of bread to 
acquaint the pupils with different 
flavors. 

E. Let the group select one kind of 
bread and make it in the cafeteria. 
F. With a mortar and pestle crush 
some corn and make Indian bread. 

G. Visit a bakery, a flour mill, a 
grain elevator, or a water mill. 

H. Find out what enriched bread is 
and why we have it. 

I. Learn the facts about the nutri- 


tional value of bread. 


J. Make a collection of pictures and 
poems about grains and bread. 

K. Study some of the masterpieces of 
art relating to this subject, such as 
“The Song of the Lark,” by Breton, 
and “The Gleaners,” by Millet. 

L. From maps, charts, and graphs de- 
termine the regions producing vari- 
ous kinds of grain. 

M. Show that because climates differ, 
grain is always being grown in one or 
another part of the world. 

N. Find the number of bushels of 
different kinds of grain produced in 
the world. 
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O. What cereal crop in the United 
States is most valuable from the 
standpoint of revenue? Is it the one 
you would expect to rank first? 

P. Discuss the part that bread plays 
in the total food requirements of the 
war effort. 

Q. Discuss whether grains will influ- 
ence the making of peace. If so, 
how? 

R. Find out why some countries en- 
joy fine white bread while others use 
black breads. Does this have any re- 
lation to the economic status of the 
countries? 
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37 COSTUMES — 
with detailed sketches to show 
exactly how to make them. 


USE OF OLD FABRICS— 

planned color schemes and instructions for 
dyeing old materials so they may 

be used again. 


APPLYING MAKEUP— 
methods of application, types to use 
for various characters. 


LIGHTING EFFECTS— 
what equipment you'll need and how to use 
it most effectively. 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS 


MakeCOSTUME MAKING 
class room project with 
this 
FREE BOOK! 


Contains 
invaluable 
directions for 
costume making, 
utilizing old 
fabrics, planning 
color schemes. 


Written by a 
distinguished 
instructor in 
one of the 
country’s 
foremost 
schools, 


COSTUMES FOR 
HARVEST FESTIVALS 
THANKSGIVING 


SPRING FESTIVALS 
HEALTH PAGEANTS 
and 
Donkey Robin Hood 
Bird Horseman 
Dormouse Greek 
Clown Frontiersman 
Pirate Spaniard 
Brownie Fairy 


Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes 
for School Plays and Pageants 
will be sent FREE to any school. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION ; 

; 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois | 
; Please send me a FREE copy of “Howto Make ! 
Costumes for School Plays and Pageants.” ; 

ALL PURPOSE RIT Tint and Dye is guaranteed Name. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 1 

for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, Ace- Taacher 

tate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayon and Mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good 

old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're 

sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. ! 
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Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 22-23) 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 


I. 


Il. 


Il. 


Washington: 1, 5, 7, 8, 9 
Lincoln: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10. 


1. was 1922 
2. well 6. during 
3. helped 7. slavery 
4. did not 8. popular 
4W 10. L 

% 6 W 9% W 

AF 
2. F 4. T 6. F 8. T 


WORDS USED IN THE WAR 


I. 


Il. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


Vil. 


. Lieutenant General 

. Generalissimo 

. Foreign Secretary 

. War Mobilization Director 

Prime Minister 

. Foreign Commissar 

. General of the Army 

. Admiral 

. Field Marshal 

. Marshall 

. President 

. Admiral of the 

. Germany 10. 

. Turkey il. 

. Belgium 12. 

. Netherlands 13. 

. Yugoslavia 14. 

Italy 15. 

France 16. 

France 17. 

. Finland 18. 

. Germany 

. France 

. Germany 

Spain, 

Portugal 

. Russia 

. France 

. Japan 

. Greece 

. Landing Craft, Infantry 

. War Manpower Commission 

. United Service Organiza- 
tions 

. Office of Price Administra- 
tion 

. Royal Air Force 

. Office of War Information 

. Military Police 

. Women’s Army Corps 

. War Production Board 

. Government Issue  (nick- 
name for American soldier) 

. War Labor Board 

. Landing Ship, Tank 

1. Brigadier General, Major 
General, Lieutenant General, 
General, General of the 
Army 

. Major 

. Colonel 

. Captain 

. 2nd Lieutenant 

. Ist Lieutenant 

. Lieutenant Colonel 

. “Mustang” 

“Thunderbolt” 

. “Flying Fortress” 

“Liberator” 

“Superfortress” 

. “Lightning” 

. “Airacobra” 

. “Mitchell” 

9. 

2.k 6. f 10. 

Sen 

4.28. r 12. n 16.b 

(Continued on page 57) 


Fleet 

China 
Burma 
France 
Netherlands 
Latvia 
Russia 
Sweden 
Iran 

Poland 

. Germany 
. Germany 
. Hungary 
. France 

Russia 

. Germany 
. Russia 

. France 


ON A 


+ 


NAY 


Fw 


d 13.¢ 17%. g 
q 14. p 18. | 


BETTER HEALTH 


FOR 
BETTER STUDENTS! F' 
HE 


EN 


Dear Teacher: 


You, the grade teacher, are one of 
the most important influences for good 
on young, growing children. 

In school you have an opportunity 
to develop a new kind of “homework” 
for your pupils—habits of good health 
which should be practiced all through 
life. One of the most important health 
habits is securing an adequate break. 
fast. 

Our country’s nutrition authorities 
recommend three balanced meals 
day. And they say that breakfast should 
contain one-fourth to one-third of the 
daily food requirements. The children 
can get their share if they remember- 
fruit, cereal, bread, butter and milk 
for breakfast every day. 

Of the natural cereals, it is impor 
tant to remember that oatmeal con. 
tains the most protein, essential for 


body building and the most Thiamine B® (ood 
Vitamin essential for growth. And 
it tastes so good! "ey 
every cl 
° lacking, 
to inade 
Maltex— 
cous T 
Malted 
within 
family. 
thirty 
= servings, 
SIX B-C | than a « 
WORK BOOKS 
In READING | the mo 
Two parts each find i 
its 
Grades lto3. 
A Graded Series for "Tesisti 
each half year. not to 
Contain easy motivate! | other he 
Treading exercises that | 
include coloring, draw- | 
ing and other pupil se | 
tivities. cach 
doz. $3.20, postparl Let Us 
BECKLEV-CARDY COMPANY State 
wanted. You 
Other Reading Workbooks | 
JACK AND JILL. i hook to teach | 
reading by thought Each 32c: Height -\ 
doz. $3.20, postpaid. 
PAT AND POLLY. Teaches tl hild how t 
64 pages. Each 32c; doz. $3.20, postpaid. 
ane Se Worth-while activities | Taek 
n reading, mt 3, ) cutting, pasting 
For Ist, grade. doz.’ $3.20, | ble 
postpaid. 
Send for FREE Now Big Catalog with over 3,000 teaching aids. (am Might and 
BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY girls. Ord 
1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL a lin 
ashingtor 
0). Wr 


Alphacolor Dry Tempera is 2 
series of dry pigments avail- 
able in 25 brilliant colons 
Colors are finely ground 
easy to mix and have smoot 
blending and working quali« 
ties hey are opaque, per 
manent and non-toxic. Thes 
“all-purpose” colors are easil¥ 
mixed for any or all of thes 
uses: 


Dry 


FREE! Send for ‘“‘How To Use Alphacolor 0 
Tempera” folder telling how easily these 
may be mixed and used. Dept. 1-245. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Iti 


> Opaque Tempera Color finger Paitt 
Transparent Water Color Colored lah 
Airbrush Color 
Wet or Dry Stencil Blech Pring 
Sith Screen Paint 


| 
IV. \ 

| ) | 4 

A 

| 

¢ ( “stuns 

1 
1 

V. 
bul “Prue! 3) 
= 


Good spirits and lively en- 
egy are the birth-right of 
eery child. When they’re 
lacking, chances are it’s due 
to inadequate nourishment. 
Maltex—a wholesome, deli- 
cious Toasted Wheat and 
Malted Barley Cereal—is 
within the means of any 
family. One package makes 
thirty generous steaming 
servings, at a cost of less 
than a cent each. And do 
children love Maltex! Even 
the most “finicky” eaters 
fad its rich, nut-like flavor 
irresistible—a flavor that’s 
not to be found in any 
other hot cereal. 


let Us Send 
You This 


Height - Weight 
Wall Chart 


Tacked on a wall, this 42” x 6” dura- 
ble chart is useful in determining 
height and average weight of boys and 
sir, Order 1 for each classroom. 
(Offers limited to schools north of 
Washington, D. C. and east of Chi- 
cago). Write 


THE MALTEX COMPANY 
Home Economics 
Department 
BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT 


Cereal 


Keys to Tests 


(Continued from page 56) 


UNITED STATES CLIMATE 


I. 


II. 


Ill. 


1. the characteristic condition of 
a country or region with 
reference to heat, moisture, 
wind, and sunshine 

2. the climate of lands sur- 
rounded or nearly surrounded 
by large bodies of water— 
relatively cool in summer and 
warm in winter 

3. the climate of lands remote 
from large bodies of water— 
hot in summer and cold in 
winter 

4. latitude, altitude, moisture, 
nearness of warm ocean cur- 
rents 

5. Average temperature in win- 
ter, 42°F., in summer, 64°F., 
moderate rainfall 

6. a. almost tropical 
b. among the stormiest in the 

world 
c. mild and equable 
d. summer, warm; 
rather cold 

7. Because the prevailing winds 
are from the west, the west 
coast gets winds off the Pacif- 
ic while the east coast gets 
winds from the interior. 


winter, 


. west 5. winter 
. Arizona 6. summer 
7. abundant 


. Puget Sound 8. scanty 


. from the last killing frost in 
spring to the first killing 
frost in fall 

. about 120 days 

. about 200 days 

. about September 15 

. about October 15 

. about February 15 


1 
2 
3. 88 per cent 
4 
1 


Aum hw 


A QUIZ ON THE ORIENT 


. eastern Asia 


. Honshu, Shikoku, Kyushu, Hok- 


kaido 


. chiefly North Temperate, ex- 


tending into Torrid 


- 4,300,000 square miles (includ- 


ing outlying territories) ; 
458,000,000 


. 260,000 square miles; 


105,000,000 


. smaller than Russia, larger than 


Canada, the United States, or 
Brazil 


. Sakhalin 

. over 2,000 miles 

. Taiwan (Formosa) 

. 1,500 miles 

. Answers will vary. 

. Answers will vary. 

. 1,900 miles 

. a British crown colony 

. from Tientsin to Hangchow 

. Yangtze, Hwang Ho, Si-kiang 
. Fujiyama 

. Desert of Gobi 

. Korea 

. Grand Lama 

. Mukden 

. Dairen 

. Shanghai, Tientsin, Nanking 

. Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Kyoto, 


Kobe 


. Yokohama 

. Osaka ‘ 
. Nagasaki 

. Canton 


(Continued on page 58) 


Hanger and Teacher-Help Booklet 
Without Cost 


Here is classroom material that 
will be immensely valuable to you 
...a story that is both interest- 
ing and amusing... and at the 
same time of definite educational 
advantage to your pupils. It’s 
the history of shoes through the 
ages, attractively illustrated in full 
color on a 27%" x 40%" classroom 
hanger. With it is a thirty-six 
page booklet written in a simple, 
straight-forward style that enables 
you to give a complete word pic- 
ture of the evolution of footwear 
from pre-historic man to the present 
day. Both the hanger and booklet 
have been compiled and edited 
by the Peters Shoe Company, 


@ Peters 


SHOE COMPANY 


A Division of International Shoe Company 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1945 


manufacturers of Weather-Bird 
and Diamond Brand Shoes. 


This material is yours without cost 
or obligation. Merely clip the cou- 
pon below and mail it to: Peters 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
By return mail, postage prepaid, you 
will receive (ready for immediate 
use) this interesting, informative 
picture-lecture hanger and the 
teacher-help booklet, described and 
illustrated in this advertisement. 
Extra copies available on request. 


Peters Shoe Company 
1505 Washington Avenue 


St. Louis 3, Missouri FREE 


Please send me (no cost or obligation) 
| classroom hanger and teacher-help 
booklet entitled “Shoes thru the Ages”. 


Name_ 


Address___ 
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A useful, helpful 
discovery to aid 
mental alertness 


A mentally active person like yourself 
must get terribly annoyed if this ever 
happens to you — when you quietly 
sit down at home to mark papers, read 
or study you become so drowsy you 
can hardly keep your attention focused... 
It may be odd to recommend chewing Gum 
to you as a teacher but healthful, refresh- 
ing Doublemint Gum chewed at just such 
times ought to help waken you up and 


keep you more alive and keen for what you want to do. 


It is found that it is not when a person is stimulated and under 
pressure that the mind goes wool gathering but rather when there’s a 
lull or letdown. It is then when chewing Gum has been proved to be 
such a great benefit as a quick mental pick-up and aid toconcentration. 


Clerical workers with highly repetitive jobs and subject to some- 
what uninteresting routine tasks long ago found this out. They have 
claimed for years that chewing refreshing Doublemint gives a sense 
of feeling brighter and more on the job so that they make fewer 
errors. Our fighters report a similar discovery. That’s why they re- 
gard chewing Gum today an on-duty necessity as an aid to mental 
alertness. Anyway, here’s something that may be well worth your 
trying out SOME DAY. 


@ Just now our entire limited production of wholesome Doublemint goes to 
our fighters. That is because we can't get enough quality material to make enough 
of this quality Gum to go around. But when we can, we will again serve everyone. 


CHICAGO 10, ULL., 401 W. Superior Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. 
LOS ANGELES 11, CAL., 4368 District Blvd. 
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Bottled and delivered by your Local Dairy, DARI-RICH is 
handled in your lunch room just as you would 
any other fresh dairy drink. 


Chocolate Flavored Drink 


@ This fresh, swell tasting dairy drink is rich in 
milk solids—to help grow good, strong bones 
—teeth— muscles! And rich in the irresistably 
delicious chocolate flavor that children love! A’ 
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Keys to Tests 
(Continued from page 57) 


29. Chungking; Tokyo; Peiping 

30. Shanghai 

31. part of Szechwan Province 

32. tea, rice, silk, soybeans, cotton, 
wheat, sugar cane 

33. rice 

34. coal, iron ore, tin, antimony 

35. porcelain, carved jade and ivory, 
metalwork, lacquer ware, weav- 
ing, embroidery, silk manufac- 
ture, printing, and gunpowder 


A Lincoln Masterpiece 
(Continued from page 27) 


B. Read the Gettysburg Address 
aloud to the class while they listen, 
without copies of their own. 

C. Have a brief discussion of the 
reading by them and with them. 

D. Reread. This time let the chil- 
dren have their own copies before 
them. 

E. Referring to the vocabulary list, 
discuss the words and their meanings. 
F. Assignment—Project I. (See sec- 
tion headed “Assignments.” ) 


LEsson II 


A. Assign the following four dis- 
cussion questions, giving the children 
a definite time within which to look 
up material; then call the class to- 
gether to discuss their findings. 

1. Write a sketch of Lincoln’s life. 
2. Do some reading on the Civil War. 
Find out the causes of the war and be 
able to discuss them. 

3. Read on the Civil War. Find out 
what incidents had gone before the 
dedication of Gettysburg National 
Cemetery. 

4. Find out how Lincoln prepared 
himself for this great address. 

B. Assignment—Project II. 


LEsson III 


A. “Today we are going to discuss 
this great address as a piece of liter- 
ature. In your reading, you have 
found out that this is regarded as one 
of the finest examples of prose, not 
only in our American literature but 
in the English language. Let us read 
it silently and see whether we can 
realize why it holds so high a place.” 
Give the children time to read the 
address and then discuss it, trying to 
bring out the following points. 
1. Sentiment—touching the roots 
of pride in our country’s history. 
2. Simplicity—words and sentences 
that everyone can understand. 
3. Inspiration—giving us a reason 
for working and living. 
B. Assignment—Project III. 


Lesson IV 


A. Provide time for the children to 
put their projects together in a book- 
let and make a cover for it. 

B. Assignment—write the Gettys- 
burg Address from memory. 


ASSIGNMENTS 
Project I 


Susyect: The Gettysburg Address. 

Contract C (for all children). 

1. Read the Gettysburg Address and 

copy it neatly in ink for your book- 

let. Begin to study it. By the end 
(Continued on page 59) 


NEVER has it been more tim 
to teach your students the hai 
of thrift, how to make the x 
of what they have. Now 
fabric scarcities, cotton bags, 
more important than ever. Ti 
can be made into gay fro 
clever accessories, or hund 
of articles that will make 
room more cheerful. 


“A BAG OF TRICKS” will | 
you show your classes h 
easy it is to make exciting, 1 
ful articles from cotton bags 
how no bag is too small to 
used attractively. 


Send for your !: 
copy of “A Bag 
Tricks” today! It 
gests 101 items 
can be made 
cotton bags. To 
the booklet, use 
coupon elsewhe 
this issue or ad 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNC 
of AMERICA 


MEMPHIS |. P. O. BOX 


Save time, worry and library hours. 
us prepare material for you—give it ® 
finished, professional tone. 
Theses . . . Manuscripts . .. F 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers ... Talks . . . Letters 

and many others, prepared by professic 
als of long experience. Our service 
help you improve your work, your edué 
tional and social position. Rates a8 © 
as $1.00; write today outlining your n¢ 
VERA GREGORY 

3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, 
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childre' LIDS for YOU 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 

| | 

: 


awaits you in 


Opportunity for a broadened 
Opportunity for bet- 
ter living. Oregon’s cities, 
youthful in outlook, are mature in 
cultural values. Examples: Sa- 
em, the state capital, 
Oregon’s colorful historic tradi- 
jons, is alive with its responsi- 
bilities to a growing state... 
lumber center of the 
Northwest, hums 
he stimulus of a progressive 
tate university ... Portland, 
fourth largest city on the Pacific 
cast, is a metropolis enjoying 
easons of concerts, opera, thea- 
eand ballet. Its permanent cul- 
ural facilities include an active 
ivic Theatre and a distinguished 
Museum, five 
olleges, plus a mod- 
rm, progressive pub- 
ic school system. 


rich in 


ugene, 
under 


Dregon’s opportunities in the pro- 
ession of education can make 


Pour full enjoyment of these 


bther advantages a reality. Here 
you can follow your career, and 
nhance it with more accessible 
iving enjoyments. 


you are interested in learning more 
present teaching opportunities 
Oregon, write Rex Putnam, Oregon 
Superintendent? of Public Instruc- 
» Salem, Oregon, mentioning the 
$s for which you are qualified. 


it odvertisement is published in the interest 
of the great Oregon country by 


the OREGON JOURNAL 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 

If you lived in Portland you’d read 
The Jourral 


A Lincoln Masterpiece 


(Continued from page 58) 


of our study, you must be able to 
write it from memory. 

2. Here is a list of words which you 
will find in reading the address. (To 
the teacher: List words which are 
probably unfamiliar to your pupils.) 
Copy the list and, using your diction- 
ary, look up and write the meaning 
of each word. 

Contract B (do either 1 or 2). 

1. Find a picture of Lincoln, cut it 
out, mount it, and bring it to school. 
2. Draw a picture of a log cabin such 
as Lincoln lived in, or construct a 


model of cardboard. 


Contract A (for extra credit). 


Find in one of our library books or 
in your own books an anecdote about 
Lincoln. Read it and write it up 


briefly to be handed in. 


Project II 


SuByectT: Life and Times of Lincoln. 
Contract C (for all children). 

Write a brief account of the life 
of Lincoln. Include his birth, boy- 
hood, early manhood, political life, 
marriage and family, and death. 
Contract B (do either 1 or 2). 

1. List the causes of the Civil War, 
and give a brief explanation of each. 
2. You may do either a) or 4): 

a) Pretend you were Lincoln’s sec- 
retary and were in his study at the 
White House when he was preparing 
the Gettysburg Address. Tell what 
you saw. 

6) Pretend you were in the audi- 
ence the day the cemetery was dedi- 
cated and tell how you felt as you 
listened. 

Contract A (for extra credit). 

Read The Perfect Tribute, which 
you will find on the library shelf. Be 
able to tell something about it in 
class. (This is a beautifully written 
story, but its account of the writ- 
ing of the Gettysburg Address is not 
historically true. John G. Nicolay, 
Lincoln’s private secretary, says that 
the address was prepared with great 
care, most of it in advance at the 
White House. It was completed on 
the morning of the dedication day, 
at the home of David Wills in 
Gettysburg, where Lincoln had spent 
the night.—See Abraham Lincoln, by 
Oscar T. Corson, published by F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.) 


Project IIl 


SuByect: The Address as Literature. 
Contract C (for all children). 

This address is very brief and to 
the point, and yet it is considered a 
masterpiece of literature. Read the 
address and give three reasons why 
you think it deserves such high rank. 
Tell what particularly strikes you 
about the address. 

Contract B (do either 1 or 2). 

1. Read the address and find at least 
ten adjectives which you think are 
especially well chosen. List these 
ten and beside each write another 
which might have been used instead. 
2. Refer to the list of words which 
were given to you in Project I. Use 
them in original sentences. 

Contract A (for extra credit). 

Read the Gettysburg Address and 
then, in your own words, tell what 
Lincoln said to the people on the 
dedication day. 


NOTE | 


(For other coupons, 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. see pages 46 and 48.) 


@ FREE Reprints of “Proof of the Pudding” 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please send me _.. reprints, for classroom use, of your picture story of General Motors 
Proving Ground, “The Proof of the Pudding’’—which appears on page 47 of this issue. 


Name 


Addrec« 


Feb. 45-IN-83 


@ FREE Brochure on Canned-Foods Grade Labeling 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Department IN-2, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Please send me your five-page brochure, ‘Trademarks vs. Grademarks,” presenting the timely 
issue of Grade Labeling of Canned Foods. Free to teachers, students, and study-club groups. 


(Offer qood in U.S.A. only.) 


Number of copies needed . 


Street or R.D. 
City 


Zone 


State 


@ FREE Individual Breakfast Chart for Pupils 


THE MALTEX COMPANY, Home Economics Dept., Burlington, Vermont 


Please send 
record of each pupil's 
East of Chicago.) 


‘breakfasts. 


Feb. 45-IN-3 


copies of the Maltex Individual Breakfast Chart, for a month's 
(Offer limited to schools North of Washington, D.C., and 


Feb. 45-IN-29 


@ FREE Picture Story, “The Miracle of X-rays” 


SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG CO. (1-25) 


306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
free reprints, for classroom use, of the Picture Story, 


Please send me _ 
Miracle of X-rays,” as given on the inside 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 
Name 

Schoo! Address 


City... 


School 


State 


“The 


front cover of this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Feb.45-IN-16 


@ FREE New Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains—in Color 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept., 3V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Please send, free, complete new teaching kit on cereal oo, including student pamphiet, 


wheat-kernel wall chart 23’ 
project suggestions No. C359. 


x 35”, ad.quate diet wall c 


Zone 


Title or Position 


School 
State 


art 25” x 38”, one-act play, and 


Feb. 45-IN-31 


@ FREE Classroom Material, “Shoes thru the Ages” 


PETERS SHOE COMPANY, 1505 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your picture-lesson classroom hanger and teacher- 


help booklet entitled “Shoes thru the Ages.” 


State 


Feb. 45-IN-94 


e FREE Walt Disney Good Breakfast Poster (In Color) 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 


Please send me your Walt Disney Good Breakfast Poster in color—a g 


teaching aid on the Nutritionally Adequate Breakfast. 


Address... 


135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


® WALL DISPLAY On Highway Transportation 


GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, Room 200, 113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please send me, for my classroom, a 


color historical wall display, illustrated on page 4 


handling and mailing. 
Address 


of this issue. 


Feb. 45-IN-93 
ER ERE RE R ERE SER ER EE 
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Feb 45 - IN-9 


a copy of hy Transportation on Parade,’ your full- 
i | enclose 10 cents to cover 
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Index of Advertisers. ser A NEW ADVENTURE IN READING! — TEACHING! 


: CLASSIC COMICS 
February 1945 | WASHINGTON—I'’m sure he will. 
\' resent the old Classics 
BOOKS, PLAYS, SCHOOLROOM HELPS || | You seem to know a great deal about few tele 
Air-Age Education Research 11,48 | | the President. P que 
American Book Co, BETTY—Oh, yes! People are so | | THEY'RE AUTHENTIC — 
Se |] | Proud of him that they like to talk | STREAMLINED — THRILLING 
Ann Maric | about him. (Pouring coffee.) Break- 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 8, 10, 50, 56 | Teaching literature need no longer be drudgery! 
Book-of-the-Month Club - Ameren Va fast is ready. CLASSIC COMIC method makes it pleasant ray 
Publishing 3 WASHINGTON (sits at table)—Ah, —delightful to learn. CLASSIC COMICS are 
Continental Music Co., Inc 10, 48 | this is a breakfast fit for a king! tic, streamlined adaptations of the greatest ond m, 
Dodson Co.,_Joseph W. 6 Betry—Do you really think so? 
Dramatic Publishing Co., The 4 WASHINGTON—I do, indeed. I am 
Du Pont de N Co, EI. pupil will grasp it with startling ease. 
Raven Division) Se 46, 52 | quite sure (as Betty serves him) that nnd : 
anagan Co., A... 60 | : h be ’ 
Friendship Press 4, 48 General Washington has no better 3500 SCHOOL TEACHERS CAN'T BE WRONG 
Ge | Mot Corp. 47, 59 | J 
Gregory, vere. sae - 58 cook at Mount Vernon. ; More than 3500 school teachers from Maine to ¢, 
BETTY—Thank you, sir. (Curtsies.) ) fornia are enthusiastic users of CLASSIC Comic 
Lillenas tabla Co... a Have you been to Mount Vernon? THESE 22 TITLES and heartily recommend them as supplementary req 
Vv 
‘Peters Shoe Co. (History of Shoes) 57, 59 | should love to see it! 1. The Three Musketeers the ori Lindle the s 
Procter Gamble (Health Material) 46, 55 WASHINGTON—Doubtless someday 2. 9 pa interest 
Rit Products Corp. (Costumes) 48, 56 3. The Count of Monte Cristo 2 great literature and further your pupils’ desire tors 
agg al oli-theck Co., The 3 you will, my dear. What would you ‘. The Last of the Mohicans ? them with new eagerness. CLASSIC COMICS pre; 
Webster Publishing most like to see? Cities = > a youngst 
ply BETTY (p ondering ) —Well, let me ht EASY FOR THE PUPIL TO 
. 
: EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES think. (Suddenly.) Everything, I EASIER FOR YOU TO TEACH. 
Robinson Crusoe 
: American Crayon Co., The W guess—the house and gardens, and , 11. Don Quixote 
Artistic Medal G Badge Co. 52 the big fireplace in the kitchen. But, 12. Rip Yon Winkle SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 
Davis Bros. Co., The 9 " iL he Pusstd hi = 13. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde There are 22 CLASSIC COMICS titles to ch f 
Ditto, Inc. 7 most of all, the President himself. 14 We _" e ore itles to choose fry 
Esterbrook Pen Co., The 1. Uncle Tom's Cabin and more on the way. Each title may be purchs 
Metal Arts Co. | 6 have read so much about him, nated e 16. Gulliver's Travels in any quantity at the special teachers’ rate of Mh 
Mimeograph Duplicator (A. B. Dick Co.) 12 played soldier when he was thirteen, 17. The Deerslayer each. Please include 3¢ postage for each four bos 
Spencer Lens Co. 18. The Hunchback of D 
hayer G Chandler 10 how he learned to ride a horse and Notre Dame. on't delay! Send your introductory order NO 
— to fence and to keep accounts, and ? We cordially invite your correspondence. 
seen all about his bravery in the war. 21. 3 Famous Mysteries ’ GILBERTON co. DEPT. IN 
Cereal Institute, tne. 59 WASHINGTON (rising) —Well, lit- | Ue 510 Sixth Ave. New York 11, N.! 
: Dari-Rich, Chocolate Flavored Drink = | tle cook, I have had an excellent —: 
wey's, Inc. : 
: Gener 2 — 48,51 || | breakfast and a most delightful chat Classroom Activities BIRD PICTU RE 
—. 57; $9 || | and now I must hurry away. Thank | ¢5, Vitalized - Resultful Teaching in... 
Oats Co, The. | you for your hospitality, my dear. IN NATURAL COLORS 
‘A Seven-Up lurina Co. mane iy a4 BETTY—You are very welcome, sir. Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old 
Weigtey’s WASHINGTON—And when your “Very, helpful “Wish had learned of it The finest and oni 
¥ HYGIENE AND HEALTH } famil come home fou ma tell them sooner —say hun of satis readers. thentic collection. & 
° American Dental Association 6 | h y h y P vd bef Your subscription, sent today, will start with school work easie 
- “As One Girl to Another’ (Kotex) 46, 54 that you saw the resident ore the current issue! Png 2 of — teachers, more fascis 
a Dr. Scholl's ~ rts , stimulating projects for Primary, Intermediate for pupils. 1500 sui 
Dr. Scholl's Arch Suppo they did and that he kissed you, too. | stir Listed fou of Ge 
Toot Myers Co.) 3, 46 (Stoops and hisses her forehead; and subjects to natural colors, 7x9 
Pepsodent Ca, The (Div. Lever Bros doe exits quic kly. ) Life ‘of Washington, Colonial "life. "lends. of of Gowen, 
7 — 46, 55 | BETTY (with dawning realization | Pacific plus much, much more of definite value. Spntincactenelt 
P INSTRUCTION--RESIDENT AND BY MAIL | of her visitor's identity) —Why, that 1 year (10 consecutive issues starting sive views 6x8 in 
th) 3.00 i i 
American Hospital School of Nursing 8 | was President Washington himself! wading 
American School 6 5 MONTHS TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 tries, Copper, Coal, 
i ber, Rubber, Cott 
3 Yon window.) Washington, in Subscribe now and start your subscription with Send for Catalog wit 
4M National College of Education € | this very room. How wonderful! the important current issue. COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—**; x1! in. » 
hae ER ea yy (Faces audience, clasping hands in FREE : Send a postcard for additional information. beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with out! 
University Extension Conservatory delight.) Just wait till the others Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES» each 20¢ 6 for! 
get home and I tell them that I have 4616 N. Clark St., Dept. 59, Chicago 40, Illinois | JOSEPH H. DODS' 805 Harrison Ave., 


INSURANCE seen and talked with the President! eT U RT? iT MAY BE 
‘Casualty’ Underwriters 48, 58 e WEAK ARCHES: 


: ss Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, fatigue, sore 
a MAGASHES Using Color Miniatures heels and callouses often are traceable to weak arches. Dr. Scholl’s 
% Junior Arts & Activities (See pages 30-31) Arch Supports and exercise help relieve pain caused by strain of 


’ the muscles and ligaments. Give firm uplift. Are molded to the 
Albert T. feet and adjustable as condition of arch improves. Expertly fitted 
pe omen Seeey 19 | A useful container to hold crochet and adjusted at Shoe, Dept. and Surgical Supply Stores every- 


thread can be made of a four- or where. For FREE booklet write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Bynum Teachers Agency 


4 10 ° 

Voochen Agency. 10 | five-inch cube-shaped box. If one r ARCH 
Huff Teachers Agency 10 | face is decorated with a color minia- 

7 Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 10 | ture it will be very attractive. 


Pr aaa . A, a yom The 9 Be sure the box is clean and strong. is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot / 
, TEACHERS’ PERSONAL Give it a coat of opaque water-color 

ALGA, Ine, 4 paint of a neutral color. Stuff the we 

oen to Service | 

. Mutual Loan Co. 8 box and the cover with crushed news- H | R te 

>  & paper to hold the shape until the otels And esort 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION paint dries, Paste the color miniature Cc 
} | neatly in place. Outline with black | New York City 

49, crayon close to the picture. Prince George Hotel Creative Aativities 
Prince George Hotel 60 If desired, the box may be covered Perfect location one 


and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 


— with art paper instead of paint. In 


AMERICAN INDIAN UNIT that case a thin coat of colorless 


®@ Phonics, History, 
@ Travel—Story Re 
@ Primary Work, Pos' 


ae 24 9212 famous Indian Picturescececcescccceae-s-: $1.00 | shellac or varnish will protect it. favorite New York @ Entertainments, ¢ 

Punch a hole in the center of the hotel of educators. @ Several Thousand 

| di “— a Indian pepteeste, 10 for = lid so that the crochet thread can 4 restaurants, cof- Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog 
6x9 Indian Drawings to color 

10 Indian Posters to cut, color, and paste...... 60 come through, while the ball remains fee shop. 3 minutes 

Map, original Indian U A.. Bunch email oles on from famous stores. NAME — 
ndian achin ~ d inside, 

Booklet: Indian Handicrafts... ina 50 posite sides of the box, and run a with bath. Single, 


Four Yard Panel, Indian Posters... 


Hopi Katehina ‘65 | ribbon through the holes to form a up. 
opi itchina Do ‘ollection, 2. nam ° - 3. up. as 
with quaint characterization by Hopi artist 12.00 handle. To hold the handle in place, 
ath a u uts ose . th t. Se d 
for samp. Address | tie a large knot in each end after the A. FLANAGAN COMPA) 
ban Bernardino, | tibbon is inserted. H. Newton, Mgr. |320 W. OHIO ST... . CHICAGO, 10, 
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REG. us. PAT. of 


© The tngredients of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back of every bottle—“contains carbonated water, 


sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda citrates, flavor derived from lemon and lime oils.” 


Yor you of meditation 
a b ‘the bo Ind a 
OF. ° your Side dy W ith chil] d ak 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
TO CONDUCT LIFEBUOY'S 


CLEAN-HANDS CAMPAIGN! 


HONESTLY, GRACE, THIS 

CLEAN-HANDS CAMPAIGN WORKS LIKE 
A CHARM! AND IT’S SO SIMPLE 

TO DO. JUST SEND ONE OF THE 

COUPONS IN THIS AD TO THE MAKERS 

OF LIFEBUOY AND THEY'LL FURNISH 

EVERYTHING / 


SIZE 8 x 104 
ON STURDY CAR 


THE CHILDREN LOVE IT/ 
IT'S JUST UKE A GAME! 
AND CLEANLINESS IS SO 
IMPORTANT TODAY BECAUSE 
IT HELPS BRING BETTER 
HEALTH AND 
ATTENDANCE. 


WHY, YOU GET WASH-UP CHARTS... 
CLASSROOM HONOR ROLL... 
GOLD STARS... MERIT BADGES... 
% EVEN FREE SOAP FOR 


HEALTH IN WARTIME 


PWR doctors, wartime conditions, increase dan- 
Fis. of disease! Help guard children’s health by 
teaching cleanliness habits in your classroom! 

Onc 


he 


each vear the makers of Lifebuoy offer 
without cost or obligation— everything 
needed to conduct a 4-Weeks Clean-Hands Cam- 
paten! Full instructions, classroom Honor Roll, 
Wash-up Charts and generous school-size cakes of 


Lifebuoy tor each pupil are vours for the asking. 


become a habit. Pupils wash up regularly —and like 
it! Litebuoy helps guard health because its special 
purifving lather aids in removing at least 27 differ- 
ent kinds of germs that may be spread by the hands. 


To date, more than 40,000,000 school children 
have taken part in the Lifebuoy Clean-Hands Cam- 
paigns. Principals and superintendents everywhere ’ 
endorse the plan. Start your class now. Send one of 
the coupons below. And why not pass on the others 


MOTHER-THE CHART 
TEACHER GAVE ME 
MAKES WASHING JUST. 

LIKE A GAME. 


The contest works like a game. Children love it. 
By the end of the 4-week period, cleanliness has 


tw two of vour teaching friends so that they may 
take advantage of this unusual offer, too! 


E NIGHT 


= | 


Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 212, Cambridge 39, Mass. Lever Brocheré Dept: 212, 39, Mass. 1 Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 212, Cambridge 39, M s 

i Send me Free W ash-Up Charts, School-size Lifebuoy, Send me Pree Wash-U p Charts, School-size Lifebubdy, Send me Free Wash-Up Charts, School-size Lifeb: »y, | 

Honor Ro!!, Badges, complete instructions for con- Hoaor Rell, Badges, complete instructions for Honor Roll, Badges, complete instructions for 

ducting a Clean-Hands Health Campaign. pteast print dactinga Clean-Hands Health Campaign ducting a Clean-Hands Health Campaign. 

My Name __, Teacher My Name beaches My Name Tea er 

Name of School Name of School Name of School — | 

Exact no. of pupils grade Exact nia, of pupils Exact no. of pupils. grade - 

This offer good in U. S. only is af is offer good in U. S. only 


) “St-up CHAR => | 
| Sone ster Ry this way 
| A ae 

HELP GUARD lan \ 
y 
ASS 


